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PBEFACE. 



This little book, the work of A. Stein, has been 
translated from the Gennan by a young lady, 
whose modesty forbids the appearance of her name 
on the title-page. 

As the book is most suitable for very young 
readers, it was thought advisable to change the 
scene from Germany to this country. Children a 
little older than those we address, might be amused 
by the history of children in a foreign land. But the 
younger ones would hardly be able to realise scenes 
diflferent from those by which they are surrounded. 
This change of country;, has necessitated other 
changes here and there'". in. the customs to which 
the children allude, or which' they describe. But 
these changes have been as few as possible, and 
the spirit of the whole has been carefully preserved, 
so that we hope the author himself cannot disap- 
prove of the liberties taken with his work, for our 
only object has been to increase its usefulness in 
this coimtry. 
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LIAKY OF THEEE CHILDEEN. 



First Saturday. 

Now I am to begin to write, I wonder what I 
shall say. But I ought to explain why I am going 
to write. On my birth-day, mamma gave me 
a beautifully-bound book, red with gilt edges, 
which contains nothing but white paper, and on 
the outside is printed, in gilt letters, " Diary." 

I asked directly, "What is it for?" Then 
mamma said, " That is a book in which you, 
Harry, and Mary, are to write down and describe 
everything of importance that you undertake, and 
that happens to you ; this will soon become quite 
a long story, and then you can refer to it after- 
wards, and it will remind you of many things that 

B 



2 THE DIARY OF 

you might otherwise perhaps have forgotten. 
Every Saturday you must write down what has 
taken place during the week ; but you must take 
it by turns. The first Saturday you, the second 
Mary, and the third Harry." 

" Yes," said I ; " but suppose nothing happens 
tons?" 

At this mamma smiled. « Something is sure 
to happen, only pay attention ! even if it is that 
you make the acquaintance of Mr. Prince's cane.'' 
I wonder how mamma knows that ? I am sure 
I never speak of it. 

When I told Mary that I was going to write a 
diary, she said, " I don't believe you can do that ; 
books are not written, they are printed." She 
could not understand that, books must first be 
written before they can be printed. 

Mamn^a says, that when you begin a diary, you 
must first of all say how old you are, and what 
your name is. My name is William, but at home 
I am always called Willie ; in this respect I am 
just like oiu: cat ; we call him Peter, but among 
the servants he is always called Tom. He does 
not mind it at all, and answers to both names. I 
am twelve years and three days old, and am a 
head taller than my brother ; to be sure, Harry 
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says that there is only a few inches difference, but 
he says that because he would like to be thought 
big. I don't care much about it, because I am 
older. 

On my birth-day a great many important things 
happened, for I received many pretty presents. 
A turner's lathe, a tool-box, a large India rubber 
ball, a paiot-bax, books, and many other things. 
Mary gave me a purse that she had knitted her- 
self, and in it she had put four shining shillings 
out of her own savings. Good Uttle Mary I My 
brother gave me a large whip and a bag full of 
marbles. That pleased me very much. Grand- 
mamma sent me a box with a large cake, and on 
the lid were written the following lines : — 

"^To conjugate and decline — cake. 
To divide and subtract — cake. 
Say in Greek and Latin — cake. 
In all languages you must know — cake. 
If one with spoons coald knowledge eat, 
To learn would then but be a treat." 

We all enjoyed this joke very much.^ 
After dinner Harry and I went into the garden 
to play at marbles ; it was rather cold, but we did 
not feel it. At first we got on very well, but I 
always won, and this made Harry rather angry, 
and he said, " You are a great donkey ! " I was 
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quite astonishedy and said, '^ Harry, what is that 
yon call me on my birth-day?" He had not 
thought of that, and was now quite sorry, and he 
said, " I did not mean to be so rude, Willie." So 
we played on again quite nicely. 

Several of our friends were invited to spend 
the evening with us, and we had some capital 
games. We played at blind-man's buff, and both 
papa and Mr. Prince played with us ; but when 
they were blinded, they were so afraid of falling 
that they scarcely dared to move, and never could 
catch any one. We had great fun laughing to 
see them moving about so very carefully. 

At ten o'clock I went to bed ; and after I had 
thanked dear papa and mamma for giving me 
such a happy day, I thanked God also in my 
prayers. Now I have nothing more to say; 
next Saturday it is Mary's turn to write; I 
only hope something may happen to her before 
then. — William. 



Second Saturday. 



I {\n\ Mary, but I am sometimes called Minnie, 
or Pollj'; grandmanimu often calls me Miss 
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Dumpy, but that is only in fun, it is not my real 
name. I am nine years old, and mamma says I 
am tall for my age, but my brothers tease me, and 
call me little one, and little dumpy, which I don't 
at all like. 

Now I will write down the most important 
things at once. A few days ago we went to visit 
our dear grandmamma, and we travelled almost 
the whole way by railway. I had never seen a rail- 
way before, and my brothers had made me quite 
frightened with their description of it. They 
said, " When the train arrives, Mary, it looks just 
like a great monster on iron feet, puffing and 
blowing, and throwing out smoke and flames ; the 
monster then takes us into its stomach and runs 
off with us." That was dreadful to think of! When 
we were in the train, however, it went so fast 
that I had no time to be frightened. 

Before we arrived, some gentlemen that had 
something to do with the railway spoke to me, 
and asked me if I thought that my doll would go 
for nothing; this would only be allowed if she 
were under three years of age, but they said she 
looked much older. Fortunately mamma told 
them that I had only had her a year last Christ- 
mas; this was very lucky! After the luggage 
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had been weighed, they weighed me and my doll 
also. I weighed 58J lbs., and dear little Clara 
only 3^. . 

When we arrived at grandmamma's house, we 
found fruit and cake on the table, and we children 
were allowed to have some too. Grandmamma 
kissed me, and said, "Were you not afraid?" 
" No, grandmamma ; but it was just as if a great 
black monster had carried us away ; it looked like 
an elephant." Grandmamma laughed and said, 
" How good of the great black monster not to eat 
up my little white kitten!" 

We went over the whole house and garden. 
The garden is very small, and although there aire 
some flowers in it, they are very few. There 
is a pretty lawn and some large trees, and such a 
nice seat under one of the trees. But there is not 
a single gooseberry-bush or cherry-tree, and no 
strawberries. Poor grandmamma ! William says 
it is quite deplorable. 

But grandmamma has got something very nice, 
nevertheless, namely, a little poultry-yard, so nice 
and clean, all strewed with white sand, and in the 
middle there is a tree. . There are such a number 
of different coloured cocks and hens, and little 
white chickens. I was allowed to fetch the eggs 
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from the nests, and afterwards to scatter food for 
them. I wish we had a poultry-yard, I should 
like so much to collect the eggs every morning. 

In the evening I was quite alone with grand- 
mamma, and I sat on a footstool at her feet. As 
it was getting dark, and I was very, sleepy, I said, 
" Please, grandmamma, tell me a tale to keep me 
awake." " Yes," said grandmamma ; " but I 
suppose I must tell you a story about cocks and 
hens, as you seem so fond of them." I clapped 
my hands for joy, and you shall see that I have 
remembered everything that grandmamma told 
me. 

" There was once a little cock, and a very 
pretty fellow he was. He stood with his compa- 
nions on — I must tell the truth — a very nasty 
dirty dunghill. He was scraping for worms and 
grains, and crowed in a very cross, discontented 
manner. * I am so handsome,' thought he, * I 
have no business in such a place as this. I have 
got yellow, red, green, black, and blue feathers, 
and am far too fine to stand on a dunghill with 
these other stupid animals, who beside me look 
quite contemptible. Such a fine bird as I am 
should be treated in a very diflerent manner, and 
should feed on sweetmeats and golden oats.' 
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" Meanwhile the other cocks and hens ran about, 
and called out cluck, cluck, or kickerikiki, as often as 
they found any oats, or quarrelled about them ; 
but our hero turned everything over in an impa- 
tient manner, till suddenly he came upon a little 
golden bell attached to a gold cord. He looked 
at it in wonder, and pecked at it with his bill ; 
the little bell said Ming, ling, ling, and dowoi came, 
as if from the skies, pretty sugar-plums, and little 
shining grains of corn of pure gold. 

" The pretty little cock raised one foot high in 
the air, and stretched his head so proudly, that be 
almost twisted his neck ; he then commenced eat- 
ing the sugar-plums, and swallowed and swallowed, 
so that the other cocks and hens might not have 
any of them. When his companions did come, 
they found only the golden oats, and as they could 
not bite them, they were obliged to leave them. 
The cock, however, again raised his foot majesti- 
cally, hung the bell round his neck, and strutted 
oflF. 

" Wherever he went the bell tingled, and then 
more sweetmeats and gold oats fell down before 
him, and our majestic cock ate of them as long 
as ever he could. 

" After this had continued for a few days, he 
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'began to get cross again, and said : — * This is very 
stupid stuff; I am tired of sugar-plums, and one 
cannot eat golden oats; what shall I do with 
them? The other nasty cocks and hens that 
run about in their gray, white, and black dresses, 
are much happier than I am ; they sometimes 
find a fat beetle, a nice long worm, and other good 
things, of which I too am very fond, but which 
now are not half good enough for me, I cannot 
throw away the pretty bell, I look so nice in it, 
and such a fine bird ought to have something un- 
common. I only wish I were pecking and scratch- 
ing on a dunghill like my brothers and sisters, for 
after all it was very pleasant there.' 

" So thought the pretty cock ; but as he went 
on the bell tingled, and the pretty food kept fall- 
ing down ; the cock sighed and pecked at it, but 
he never was so merry as the other cocks." 

When grandmamma had finished, I said, " Is 
it done already, grandmamma?" -^'Of course: 
the cock has got what he most wished for, and 
whenever this is the case, a story is always done." 
" What a pity," said I, " for the cock was not 
happy after all." " I suppose that was his own 
fault," said grandmamma ; " but tell me if you 
have learned anything firom this fable ? " I thought 
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a little, and then, answered, " Yes ; that if you 
eat too many sugar-plums, you will get ill." 

Grandmamma laughed. " No, that's not it, 
for I do not think the cock became ill ; but there 
is nevertheless something to be learned from my 
story; think a little, and you will most likely 
find out what it is." 

I could not make out what grandmamma meant, 
but I repeated the story to William, and he said, 
" You are intended to learn from it, that one 
should not be vain of one's green, red, and blue 
feathers." " But, Willie," said I, " I have got 
no feathers." " That is true," said he ; " but 
nevertheless it is what is meant by it." I did 
not like to tell grandmamma this; so I said nothing, 
and fortunately she did not mention it again. 

Now, I will only add, that grandmamma has 
given me a box of pretty toys, pretty little furni- 
ture of lead. I have walked through the town, 
and once I fell right into the mud over my boot- 
lace, which had got loose. Now my fingers are 
so tired that I cannot write any longer. That is 
enough. — Mary. 
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Third Saturday. 

If I were to begin like Mary, I should simply 
say, I am Harry. But I will not do that. My 
name is Harry, and I am ten years said three 
months old. I see that Willie has said that he is 
half a head taller than I am ; but he should have 
added that he always stands on tiptoe when we 
measure each other. There is certainly not half 
a head difference. I don't think he should have 
told that I called him a donkey, because 1 said 
it in a passion, and if it had not been his birth- 
day, there would not have been anything so very 
bad in it. One can very easily be a donkey 
sometimes. 

The day before yesterday I took a walk with 
my little cousin Frank round the harbour ; it was 
rather stormy, and we watched the ships as they 
danced up and down on the waves. I^rank is six 
years old, but as he is tall and strong for his age, 
he is to go to sea. I think he will like it, and 
yet perhaps not. When the ships were tossing 
so, he got quite excited, and said, " Harry, do 
you see how deep the ships sink?" " Yes," said 
I ; " but they always come up again." " When 
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I have a ship," said he, " then it will also often go 
deep, deep down, and it will come up again ; but 
one day it will go deeper, quite to the bottom, 
and then it will never rise again ; but then I shall 
not be in the water, but in heaven with God." 

When I came home and told mamma what he 
had said, the tears came into her eyes. And I 
know for myself, when I heard him talk in that 
way, I felt quite uncomfortable, so I said nothing 
but kept silent. Afterwards, however, we talked 
again, and I said, " When you have a ship of 
your own, you must fetch me ; I should so like 
to see the negroes in their native country, and to 
see how the cocoa-nuts and dates grow on trees." 

He promised to do so, but he did not know 
what dates were. " Is it a fruit ?" said he ; " and 
are they very sweet?" He was very curious on 
this point, as he is very fond of anything sweet. 
At last we agreed that his first voyage is to be to 
Africa, and he is to take me with him. But I am 
afraid it is rather difficult to get a ship, it costs so 
much money, that is the worst of it. 

Frank's papa was here yesterday, and he told 
us that Frank is so fond of everything connected 
with the sea, that he often can think and speak of 
nothing else. One day he was in what they call 
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the Old Town of Edinburgh, with the nurBery-maids 
and other children, and after a little while the 
nurse missed him from her side. She went back, 
and went forward, and looked up and down all 
the streets, and could not find him. She was in 
a great fright, and got a policeman to help her to 
seek him, and what do you think? When at 
last they went to the markets, there was Master 
Frank in the fish-market, going about among all 
the women, asking them questions about where 
their fish were caught, and what kind of boats the 
men went out in, and whether they ever had 
storms, and I don't know what all. The women 
were all much amused with him, and quite anxious 
to answer his questions. 

Now, that is a long story about Frank, and as 
yet I have said little about ourselves, though many 
things have happened. Yesterday I upset the 
inkstand, and, unfortunately, it was quite full; the 
ink ran about all over the table, and I, in a great 
fright, tried to pick up the glass, but in doing so 
I poured out the few drops that were still in it. 
My fingers were quite wet, and in my fright I 
wiped them on my trousers, which were very light 
ones. Mr. Prince came into the room at that 
moment, and said, "What horrid mess is this?" 
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I was quite stupified, and now the ink began to 
run over the table on to myvsocks. I don't know 
what happened then, for 1 began to cry, and put 
my black hands up to my face. Mr, Prince, who 
had been rather angry at first, now laughed at 
me, and said, " One thing is certain, if you do a 
stupid thing, you are sure to do it thoroughly. 
Now go to your mamma and beg her forgiveness 
for having spoiled your clothes." 

Mamma was not very angry; she never is, 
except when we quarrel or strike each other ; that 
she will not allow. How to get clean, was now 
the question. No soap or brushing did any good ; 
they were obliged to take soda, and even this was 
hardly sufficient. My trousers were given to a 
poor boy, and this turned out rather amusing. 
No sooner had he gone away with them, than a 
policeman brought him back here and asked for 
mamma. " May I ask," said he, " if you gave 
these beautiful trousers to this boy?". Mamma 
told him she had, and then he let the boy go, and 
went away himself too. Mamma was quite serious 
at first, but afterwards we both laughed very much. 
Mamma shook her head at me, and said, ^^ You 
don't deserve to have any fun out of such an 
afiair." 
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I could write a great deal more, but I cannot 
be writing all day, and scribble I dare not ; that is 
forbidden. — HARRy. 



Fourth Saturday. 

Harry has always something amusing to relate 
that one can laugh at, but T don't know how he 
manages it. I have often upset the inkstand, but 
if I were to describe it, it would certainly not be 
a laudable matter. I was always cross after- 
wards, because I had generally spoiled all my 
exercises, and was obliged to work after school 
hours, which is certainly not very pleasant. But 
Harry can always laugh ; once he was going to 
get a flogging from our tutor, and by mistake Mr. 
Prince struck the table ; at this Harry laughed so 
much that Mr. Prince laughed too, and put away 
the cane, I should not have had courage to 
laugh. 

This morning we took a walk with aunt Susan; 
she likes to take a walk before breakfast, and on 
Saturdays we have always plenty of time to go 
about with her.^ We were going to play at hare 
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and hounds, and each wanted to be the hare, so 
aunt Susan settled it for us by counting — 

*'Dickery, dickery, doc, 
The md'dse ran np the clock, 
The clock otmck one, 
Down the mouse ran, 
Dickery, dickery — doc." 

And the one on whom the word efoc fell was the 
hare. The lot fell to me to-day, and Mary hopped 
about calling out, "Next Saturday I shall be hare." 
But Harry said, " That is not at all certain ; aunt 
Susan always counts fairly ; don't you, aunt?" 

"Yes," said aunt Susan; "next Satiu-day I 
shall count quite differently ; you will all be quite 
surprised!" "How then, aunt Susan? How 
then?" we all cried, and we teased her so much, 
that at last she said, "Well then, stand in order," 
and then she counted thus — 

" As I went up an apple tree, 
AU the apples fell on me, 
Bake a pudding, bake a pie, 
Then eat it up will you and — I." 

We all laughed, and begged her to count diffe- 
rently again next Saturday. She would not 
promise, but I think she will do it nevertheless. 

We gathered flowers by the roadside for 
mamma, and when aunt saw the little red, blue, 
white, and yellow flowers, she sang her favourite 
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song, and you don't know how prettily she sings. 
Harry said, "I would rather hear aunt Susan 
sing than any blacibird I ever heard." 

" God might have made the earth bring forth 
Enough for great and small, 
The oak tree and the cedar tree 
Without a flower at all. 

" Then, wherefore, wherefore were they made, 
All dyed in rainbow light ? 
All fashion'd with snpremest grace, 
Upspringing day and night ? 

" To comfort man, to whisper hope. 
Whene'er his faith grows dim ; 
For He who careth for the flowers, 
Will much more care for faim." 

Mary said, " Aunt, would your faith grow dim 
if the flowers were all gone?" Aunt Susan smiled 
and said, " It is only so in the song, my dear, and 
I do not speak of myself, for I did not write the 
little poem." 

I have abeady written a great deal, but I am 
the eldest, and so I ought to write more than the 
others ; if that were not the case, I would stop 
at once. 

I must think a little what I shall write now, 
for during the week several things have taken 
place. Yes, I remember; I will relate some- 
thing very sad. 

c 
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When we were at grandmamma's I was con- 
stantly thinking of my pigeons ; the gardener 
had midertaken to feed them, but I often thought, 
suppose he should forget it, and not open the 
door. Just the contrary, he had left it open. 

The morning after our return I went as usual 
before breakfast with the food to the house-door, 
and whistled, but no pigeons came. I whistled 
again, and wondered whether they had abeady 
forgotten this signal? At length, as I stUl con- 
tinued whistling, three pigeons flew up quite 
shyly ; three ! and I had twenty-four ! 

I could not make it out, aud ran to the pigeon- 
house, and up the ladder. I felt as if I should 
have choked. When I got up, I threw myself 
down, and cried and sobbed aloud. There lay all 
my beautiful pigeons, with their heads torn off, all 
dead ! It must have been a weasel that had 
done it. 

All my favourite pigeons, the turtles and 
doves, the large brown ones that we called crop- 
pers, all, all ! A blue one, a particular favourite 
of mine, was dead also. I could eat nothing 
the whole day, and went about quietly crying. 

I have already got other pigeons, but they are 
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not like the old ones, that knew and loved me. 
Now I must stop. — William. 



Fifth Saturday. 

I had looked forward, with such pleasure, to 
our walk with aunt Susan to-day, and when Lizzy 
came to wake me, I asked immediately whether 
the weather was fine. But Lizzy said, '* No, 
it is pouring with rain!" And I began to cry. 
Bat when I was washed and dressed the sun 
shone, and I was qnite happy again. When I 
went down stairs, William and Harry were all 
ready with their caps and sticks, and Harry said, 
" There comes Miss Sleepyhead I" I pretended 
not to hear it, for mamma does not like ns to 
quarrel. 

Aunt Susan had really over-slept herself, and it 
was a long time before she made her appearance. 
At last her door opened ; oh, how glad we were ! 
She was very kind, and said, " Well, I suppose 
you have been running about for a long time 
waiting for me, but why do you little fairies rise 
before the sun?" — "Yes, aunt, but he got up 
very late this morning ! " — " Well, then, he was 
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more sensible than you." And we set off directly 
into the garden. When aunt Susan had walked 
till she was tired, and sat down to rest, then we 
remembered about our game, and all called on 
aunt Susan to count us out " Now count, now 
count, but do it prettily!" — " I daresay," she said, 
" that is easily said. Now pay attention" — 

*' A young boy lost, a young boy loat, 

In the dripping rain ; 
Never heed him, never heed him, 

He will come again. 
When he left ua, when he left us, 

He a coat did wear ; 
When he home comes, when he home comes, 

Bagged he'll appear. 
And then his name is — ^Rascal.'* 

It was Harry's turn this time, and he was very 
glad, but I should like to have been the rascal 
nevertheless. . 

Afterwards we went with aunt to the mill, 
where the Greens live. I went into the stable 
where the goat is kept, and Mrs. Green was there, 
and she told me that yesterday her daughter had 
come from town to pay her a visit, and had brought 
several people with her ; young and old, ten in all. 

" But Mrs. Green," said I, " did they all dine 
here, and what did you give them to eat?" — 
** Yes," said she, " they all dined here, and I set 
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out two large tables, and boiled some rice and 
milk." — " But where did you get milk enough?" 
— " Oh, I mixed a little water with it, and I made 
a large dumpling, and cooked a calf s head." — 
" Did the dumpling turn out well ? " said I. 
" Pretty well ; just go into the larder and look at 
some that was left." I ran in, and there stood a 
large piece on a plate, with raisins in it ; by rights 
it ought to have been quite full of raisins, but I 
suppose she had not enough. They had not eaten 
up everything, for some of the calf s head was left 
also. 

I ran and fetched aunt ; I wanted her to see 
everything too, and she was quite pleased with 
the little polished milk cans. " I should so like 
to have such a little dairy," she said. Little 
Jenny was making butter, and she was very active 
about it. Christy was sweeping the walk round 
the house, and Jane was weeding in the garden. 
Mrs. Green fed the pig, which has quite a nice 
house, the children keep it so clean. In the 
kitcheii there hung bacon and sausages, the remains 
of last year's pig. I wondered how they managed to 
keep them so long, for sausages are very nice things. 

I must try and recollect what else has happened 
during the week. Some musicians were here, all 
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dressed in green. Papa said they came from Ger- 
many. They played beautiftJly, and Willie, 
Harry, and I danced so merrily to their music, 
we liked it very much. Afterwards the musicians 
got some money, and some dinner and beer. 

This week I have hemmed three pocket-hand- 
kerchiefs for mamma quite neatly, and for every 
handkerchief that is well done I get a penny; but 
then it must be very well done indeed. I learn 
sewing from mamma's maid, and if it is not neatly 
done I must undo it, and I must neither lean 
against anything, nor speak whilst I am at work. 
It is very difficult. This week I am going to 
make the skirt of my blue dress ; that will be 
very nice. How I will work, so that it may be 
soon finished I 

A poor woman was here begging. Mamma knew 
about her, and opened a closet where she keeps 
clothing for the poor, and gave the woman two 
jackets and frocks for her children, two shawls, an 
apron, and some stockings. I was looking on, and 
was much pleased. Mamma said to me, '' You may 
give the woman something too, if you like. I ran 
for my savings box, and took out — I don't exactly 
know how much, but I will reckon to-day what I 
have spent, as it is the day I get my pocket money. 
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I too will have such a closet when I grow up. 
Mamma says that if one is economical, one can 
always have something for poor people. — ^Mary. 



Sixth Saturday. 

The others have quite forgotten to say that for 
the last fortnight we have been in the country ; 
they should have done that, for it is a great plea- 
sure. When we first came, we ran about like 
mad things, and saw in fact nothing, because we 
wanted to see everything at once. Poor William 
was most pleased with his pigeons, and now they 
are all dead, and he bought them all with his own 
money. Mary and I have given him four pigeons, 
and papa and mamma three pair, but he cannot 
forget the old ones, and is always sad whenever 
he thinks of them. Now I intend writing my 
part of the story quite differently, and will write 
something for each day, otherwise it would not be 
a proper diary. At first 1 did not understand 
how it ought to be done. I will begin with Sun- 
day. 

Sunday. — We went to church in the mortiing, 
and I have always to write out the heads of the ser- 
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mon for Mr. Prince. On Sunday, the text was : 
— " God so loved tte world, that He gave His 
only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in 
Him should not perish, but have everlasting life." 
There were three heads — 

(1.) Who so loved the world? It was God, 
the great, and holy, and gracious Lord of heaven 
and earth ; who was infinitely happy without us, 
and might have left us to perish in our sins. 

(2.) Whom did He love ? The world, that is 
sinners, enemies to Him, caring little about Him, 
thinking little about Him, pleasing themselves, 
and enjoying all the good things He gives, with- 
out any love or gratitude to Him, 

(3.) What did He do for these sinners and 
enemies ? He gave His only begotten Son to die 
for their sins, that they might be saved. 

Monday. — ^What happened on Monday? I 
remember it was market-day, and Peter drove 
into town with a whole cart-load of pigs, f William 
and I watched them packing them up, and the old 
pigs grunted, and the young ones squeaked! When 

Peter got up and cracked his whip, I said, " 
Willie, how I wish I might drive the pigs to mar- 
ket 1 " He said, quite astonished, " What 1 you 
would like to drive pigs ?" — " Yes, of course ; if I 
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drove I should not care what was in the cart." 
He did not agree with me at all. If I had only 
been allowed ! 

Nothing else of any consequence occurred, ex- 
cept that I got into trouble with my lessons, 
because I had written equautor instead of equator, 
and midrian instead of meridian. In the evening 
I had the good fortune to find mamma's gold 
pin, which she had lost in the garden. 

Tuesday. — I have almost forgotten what took 
place on Tuesday, but I hope I shall recollect. 
Oh, I remember. Two little boys came to din- 
ner, and for dessert we had strawberries from our 
garden. There are not many yet, so we had only 
a small plateful. The youngest little boy, who is 
only two and a half years old, called out when he 
saw them, " Are those real live strawberries ? 
They taste so nice, I will eat them all up." Mary, 
Willie, and I, each got three strawberries, but we 
gave them to the little boys. I gave mine to the 
merry little Charlie, whom I like the best. After 
dinner, we gathered up the bread-crumbs for the 
swans, and when the little fellow saw that, he 
asked, " Who is that for ? "— " The swans."—" The 
swans I I know they like the bread, but I will eat 
it all up ! " And he ran off with his little hands 
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full. He is not naughty, but only so full of fun 
and mischief. We played with them, and gave 
them marbles and coloured paper, which pleased 
them very much. 

Wednesday. — ^Wednesday was post-day. I ought 
to have written to grandmamma, and I am very 
fond of her, but I did not feel inclined to write. Mr. 
Prince remonstrated with me, and said it was very 
ungrateful of me. I said, " I love grandmamma 
very much, but as for writing, I have no inclination 
for it." At last Mr. Prince got dreadfully serious 
and said, " Then write without inclination, for it 
shall be done 1" Of course I began immediately, 
and I got on very well. When I brought the 
letter to Mr. Prince, he said, " Your letter is as 
well done as if you had written it with great incli- 
nation." I was very glad of that. 

Afterwards, when I read to Mr. Prince an 
account of Bohemia, we came to the description of 
the monument which the Bohemians had erected 
to General Mansfield. Mr. Prince asked me 
whether I knew how the name Mansfield origi- 
nated ? I did not know, and so he told us that 
a common soldier had once rescued the German 
emperor, and the grateful emperor allowed the 
soldier to ask any reward for himself. All he 
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asked was a piece of land large enough to sow 
one bushel of barley on. 

The emperor readily granted his request, and 
a sack of barley was hung on his shoulder, and a 
large piece of land allotted to him, from which he 
might choose a piece to sow his barley on. But 
he did not sow in the usual manner, but merely 

a wide circle, so that it looked like an enclosure. 
When the emperor was told of this, everybody 
expected that it would be considered unfair, and 
that the soldier would only be allowed to keep the 
one piece of land, but the emperor said, " It shall 
be that man's field.'* And from that time he was 
always called " Mansfield." 

Thursday, — On Thursday we made ourselves a 
see-saw. There are plenty of boards lying about 
which are not used now. William and I dragged 
and pulled till we had got it set right, and then we 
went up and down so fast, it was quite delightful. 
Mary insisted on swinging also, but of course she 
fell down, as she is too light for our weight. She 
fell on the sand and did not hurt herself, but got 
so much sand in her mouth that she could not 
speak at first ; I said, ^' The next time you fall, 
shut your mouth." William was very sorry for 
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her, and took her in his arms and kissed her ; I 
also pitied her, but I would not show it, because, 
if I do so, she gets too peevish. Afterwards I 
made her sit bedde me, and that did much better, 
for William stood, and he is much heavier than I 
am. So it did very well. 

Friday. — The moment we got out this morning, 
of course we went to our see-saw ! The great 
pleasure is, that we made it ourselves. I had an 
idea, however, afterwards that did not turn out 
very well. Mary has got a beautiM little basket 
cart, aad she was running round the court-yard 
with it, and I persuaded her to lend it me for an 
instant, to put Skiepold, our little Isle of Skye 
dog, before it. " But you have got no harness," 
said she. "0 ho!" said I, "an honest fellow 
carries everything about with him, and is never 
in difficulties." I pulled some string out of my 
pocket, and knotted and knotted, till a harness 
was produced that a prince might have driven. 
The misfortune was, that I could not drive, for 
where could I sit? The carriage is only just 
large enough to hold a doll. 

We put in the doll, and I called out, " Off with 
you, Skiepold," and gave her a little touch with 
my whip. But Skiepold had not the least idea 
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how to conduct herself for a drive. I saw that 
at once. She sprang oflF with a great leap, and 
now that the carriage knocked against her legs she 
^vent faster and faster. I called and whistled, but 
all to no purpose. Mary screamed too, for poor 
Miss Flora had been thrown far away out of the 
carriage, and Mary kept calling out, " My doll ! 
my carriage !" I was so sorry, because I only 
intended a little fim, and not to destroy her things. 

I picked Miss Flora up fast enough and shout- 
ed to Skiepold, but she would not listen, and I 
could abeady see that the carriage had only three 
wheels. At last one of the servants heard my 
shouting, and stopped the stupid little animal 
with the carriage. I got nothing but vexation from 
the affair ; Skiepold had got quite wild, and would 
not let me touch her; the little carriage was broken 
to pieces, and Mary still cried and sobbed. At 
length I said, " Mary, do not cry any more; I will 
give you all the money that I have got in my 
savings-box ; with that, I am sure, you can buy 
two carriages." 

The good little girl immediately dried her eyes 
and said, " Keep your money ; I won't cry any 
more." She is always so, and when papa, who had 
watched the whole scene from a distance, was 
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angry, she begged that he would not scold me, 
and yet her pretty little carriage was quite de- 
stroyed. 

Satwrday, — Now I have finished the whole 
week, and have only to-day as far as it is over. 
On Saturdays we always have an arithmetic lesson 
from the village schoolmaster, and he comes here 
to give it ; sometimes, however, he stays away, 
and then we are always very happy. To-day 
papa was going to drive out, and we wanted to 
go with him. "You?" said papa; " but you have 
your arithmetic lesson." — " Yes, but if Mr. Cooper 
should not come ?" — " In that case. Yes ! " We 
looked at each other, William and I, and snapped 
our fingers with delight. " 0, how I hope he will 
stay away!" said we. The clock struck four, 
that was the hour ; Mr. Cooper was not there; we 
trembled and were delighted. It struck a quarter 
past. Papa ordered the carriage to drive up, and 
we screamed with pleasure; there — there he came 
round the corner, and ran as hard as ever he 
could. Our hands fell down ; papa looked at us, 
and said seriously, " Now I trust you will be very 
attentive." I durst not look at William, but I 
know that I for one swallowed down my tears. 
Mr. Cooper said, " I suppose you were going to 
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drive out?" I ran quickly into the house to pre- 
vent myself sohbing. But why did he ask that ? 
However, we reckoned very well, and when papa 
came home he kissed us, which he very seldom 
does ; mamma does it often. 

I see that if one writes for every day one has 
plenty to do. — Harry. 



Seventh Saturday. 

To-day I have not read over what Harry has 
written, and, in fact, I know he does not like it. 
Now I must take great care that I do not forget 
anything. First of alf I will describe our visit to 
Rosebank, where the parents of the two little boys 
live who were here lately. The eldest is four 
years old, and the youngest not three yet, so, of 
course, they are much too young for us, but we 
enjoyed ourselves very much nevertheless. 

They played as merrily with us as if we had 
been their equals in age ; they call each other in 
play Mr. Pappelo and Mr. Lappelo, and they called 
Harry Mr. Rackero,at which he laughed immensely, 
and we always call him so now. The youngest 
was seeking for little pebbles, and when we asked 
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him what he would do with them, and whether we 
were to throw them into the water, he answered, 
" You shall not throw them into the water ; they 
will do for loading a pistol or gun," When we 
went past the well afterwards, he said of the well 
house, " The water sleeps there 1" 

We told them that we had got plenty of straw- 
berries now, and we asked them to come some 
day when the raspberries and gooseberries are 
ripe, and pick them. The little one called out 
directly and said, "No, not gooseberries, they 
prick; but perhaps you will cut off the thorns?" 
He is really too amusing. 

He told Mary (and he really believes it) that 
there are many bears in the wood, but if he were 
to see one he would chase it away with his ^HicV 
into its ^^ tabled Harry was quite in ecstasies 
with the little fellow ; I went a good deal with 
the eldest, who is very serious, and does not speak 
nearly so much. Mary, of course, kept with 
Harry and little Charlie, and I could always hear 
them laughing in the distance. 

When we were driving home, something very 
disagreeable happened to me, namely, I fell asleep 
and lost my cap. When I became aware of this, 
it was too late, and when we did stop it could 
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not be found anywhere. Papa said quite decidedly, 
" Now you must buy yourself a cap out of your 
own pocket money.'' Mamma was going to beg 
me off, but papa said, " No, I insist upon it; why 
is the boy so careless? some day he will lose his 
head without being aware of it." This is a hard 
blow for my savings-box ! and besides I was fond 
of my good old cap ; I was so accustomed to it, 
and could clap it on my head any way I liked, 
it was sure to fit. My name was in it, and who- 
ever finds it cannot keep it if he is an honest 
man. 

Next morning a messenger was going into town, 
and I was obliged to write for a new cap ; but 
papa said very sternly, " I beg that no one will 
give him any money for it" 

Mary and Harry would otherwise gladly have 
given me money, for they are both so good- 
natured, and Mary kissed me so much to console 
me that it was almost too much for me. But I 
did not like to push her away. 

Our little dog has got nine puppies, but only 
three have been left her ; the gamekeeper drowned 
all the others and buried them in the ground. 
But notwithstanding this, poor Skiepold traced 
them, dug them out of the earth, and carried 
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them back to her kennel, and licked them and 
tried to warm them. She did this three times, 
although each time we buried them further oflF, 
but 8he always found them again and carried them 
to the live young ones. Mamma could not bear 
to hear us talk of it, and we were also very sad ; 
Mary cried so much that she was obliged to hang 
her pocket-handkerchief on the bushes to dry. 
Poor Skiepold I I should not like to be a game- 
keeper. A few days ago, Ponto broke a pane 
of glass in the glass-door, and the game-keeper 
beat the poor dog most unmercifully ; and yet 
the poor animals have no sense, and if grown-up 
people were to do such a thing nothing would be 
done to them. 

On Tuesday and Wednesday the weather was 
very bad, and I amused myself with turning at 
my lathe. I am making, but it is a secret, a winder 
for mamma to wind sUk on, and it will be very 
pretty. Mary thinks that we ought to let mamma 
know something about it beforehand, as otherwise 
her great delight might do her harm ; but I don't 
think I shall take her advice. Harry cannot do 
so much yet ; he is turning two crotchet needles, 
but I do all the diflScult parts for him. Mr. 
Prince turns beautifully, and gives us lessons in 
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it. Latterly, he has been turning a sugar-basin 
out of a cocoa-nut shell ; that is very diflScult, and 
makes such a grating noise, that one feels inclined 
either to cry or laugh at it. Of course we laugh. 

When Mr. Prince bought the cocoa-nut, he sawed 
through the outer shell, and when we saw the nut, 
we hoped that there might be some milk in it, 
which we longed very much to taste. But quite 
the reverse ; there was nothing but a dried up ker- 
nel. We examined it all very narrowly, because it 
reminded us of Robinson Crusoe ; whenever I see 
a cocoa-nut I think of him. Mr. Prince had 
brought some dates for us. What a delightful fruit 
they are 1 

Nothing particular has occurred, except that 
one day we were aU kept in ; that was very 
annoying, and we were very sorry. — ^William. 

Eighth Saturday. 

I asked mamma to-day if I might omit* one 
Saturday, because writing takes up so much time, 
and I have a great deal to do in my household. 
In the first place, I have a large washing to do ; 
I have already made out the lists, so I had better 
jut them down.- 
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Clothes lAstfor Flora. 



3 Frocks, namely : 
1 White frock. 
1 De laine frock. 
I Cotton frock. 

r 3 White petticoats. 

i'^ 1 Under dress. 

fc'^ I Flannel petticoat. 



1 Night-gown. 

1 Pair of stays. 

2 Night-caps. 
4 Collars. 

1 White apron. 

1 Woollen apron. 

2 Pair stockings marked F. 



That is a great deal I To be sure, Flora is my 
daughter, but still the mamma of the little dolls 
has not got so much. 

Clothes List for Emma. 



I Night-dress. 
1 Nightcap. 
1 Apron. 



1 Cotton frock. 

1 Redandwhitede laine 

frock. 

2 Petticoats. 

That is not so very much, but still I have to wash 
them all myself. Now comes the youngest of alL 



Clothes List for Lwsy. 



1 Long fiwjk. 
1 Cloak. 
1 Petticoat. 



2 Frills. 

2 Little caps. 



And in addition to this there are two sheets and 
one pillow-case. I intend washing the table-linen 
separately, and the towels for the children also, or 
otherwise I should wash away my hands altogether. 
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I have one table-cloth and six table-napkms, and 
my name is neatly marked on each one. I use 
these when I have company. On such occasions 
I cook in my little kitchen, and when the dinner 
is ready, I set out the table. I have also a little 
decanter and six little glasses, and mamma puts 
the juice of fruit, mixed with water, into the bottle, 
and that is our wine, and tastes delicious. 

Yes, I was going to say that I asked mamma 
if I might not leave the writing ; but mamma said, 
" On no account ; what would then become of this 
Saturday ? You would have one too few in the 
year ; do not think of such a thing as to put one 
Saturday into your pocket." 

" Very well," said I ; " then I will run away 
and do it at once, so that it may soon be over." 
I must say, however, that I have to provide all 
the soap for my washing. I once asked mamma 
for soap, but she said, " No, my darling, that 
won't do ; every one must look after their own 
housekeeping ; when you grow up you could not 
go to your neighbour's house to beg for soap. It 
is just as well to learn early that one must sup- 
port oneself." I keep a little account-book, and 
"twopence for soap" occurs pretty often in it. 
That is a great deal of money I I complained 
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about it to mamma, but she said, ** Yes, children 
are always very expensive!" I laughed very 
heartily at that. 

Last week there was a man here selling all 
kinds of little wooden things, namely, wooden 
spoons, butter-knives, little bowls and plates. A 
good deal was bought from him, and the house- 
keeper asked me whether I would not like to buy 
something ? " But what can I buy that would 
be of use to me?" I asked. "Well, wooden 
spoons for your kitchen." I went immediately 
and bought six little, little spoons, so pretty, and 
four larger ones, and a bowl and plate. I intend 
giving them all to my nurse when she comes to 
see us. She always brings something for me ; 
often little chickens, sometimes a basket of cher- 
ries, and I always keep the basket, because her 
husband is a basket-maker, and she always says, 
" You may keep the basket, for Peter made it." 
Peter is her husband. At first I used to laugh, 
because we have a cat called Peter ; but I did not 
like to tell her why I laughed. 

Yesterday we were out in a boat. Mr, Prince 
rowed, and William and Harry had taken their 
sticks with them, and pretended to row too. Once 
or twice we got aground, and Mr. Prince was 
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obliged to push hard before we got off again, and 
at last he got so hot that he was obliged to take 
off his coat. Harry kept calling out, " We are 
on a sandbank in the South Sea, and the savages 
will come directly and kill us all ! " I did not 
like to hear him talk so, and sometimes he bellowed 
as if he were a savage, or some wild animal. I 
am not quite sure, however, whether savages do 
bellow. 

At last we got off, and I was very glad, and I 
think Mr. Prince was not sorry either, as he had 
been obliged to work very hard, and was quite in 
a perspiration. I had got some strawberries with 
me, and would have given them to him, but he 
said, " No, thank you, my dear, I am much too 
warm." Harry called out, " Give them to me for 
the bellowing ! " 

Now I must go and wash ; I can't help that. — 
Maby. 

Ninth Satubday. 

I wiU begin in the proper manner. 

Monday, — ^What happened on Monday? I 
always used to say, " What befell Monday ? " 
but Mr. Prince says that is not nice ; and he 
said also, " I wish you would get out of the habit 
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of always saying but and and so often." But I 
well that one might do without ; but and I There, 
I have abready written but again I I cannot get 
on without these two words. Well, to begin. 

Monday. — Something very wonderful took place 
on Monday* The keeper had shot a deer, and 
we all went to look at it. Mary was quite sor- 
rowM, and I laughed at her for it ; but to tell the 
truth, I thought, " You pretty little animal, how 
I wish you were still springing about free upon 
the hills and over the moors." It was a young 
stag, and the keeper has promised to give me the 
antlers. I called them the horns; but he said, 
'' Don't talk as if you were speaking of a goat ; a 
stag has no horns." We all laughed at this as if 
it were a joke ; but papa says it is quite true that 
a stag's horns are always called antlers. I don't 
know yet what I shall be ; perhaps a hunter ; at 
all events I shall be very merry. 

Tue8d4iy. — On that day a very unfortunate thing 
occurred. Our beautiful peacock had strayed into 
the farm-yard, where he sometimes goes for a 
change. While^ he was there, two butcher boys 
came with a great dog, and when the dog saw the 
peacock he ran after him ; but the peacock ran 
very fast, and ran and tried to take refuge in the 
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house ; but just as he reached the hall-door, the 
dog caught him by his splendid tail and fell upon 
him. When assistance came it was too late ; the 
poor bird was almost torn to pieces. We did not 
hear of it till after the gamekeeper had bound up 
his wounds, and Willie, Mary, and I were all 
so sorry, that we could eat no breakfast. There 
he lay in the stable on some straw, looking 
as if he were already dead, and did not run 
to meet us as usual, nor would he eat anything, 
and his eyes were quite dim. All the farm-ser- 
vants were very sad, and angry with the butcher 
boys, who, however, had made oflF with their dog. 
If they had been caught, they would have got a 
sound flogging, for every one thinks that it wa 
they who set the dog on to the poor animal, 
merely for amusement; but I don't think they 
ever guessed what the end would be. 

Wednesday. — The peacock was still alive, but 
in a pitiable condition. We were not sure that 
it would not have been better to have put an end 
to his sufferings, but we were all so anxious for 
him to be kept alive. He was a beautiful pea- 
cock, of a very rare kind. 

We went at least twenty times during the day 
to see him, but at last we contented ourselves 
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with looking through a crack in the door, as he 
always got restless when any one went in. He 
died on Thiursday, but I must not tell that till I 
come to Thursday. 

The gardener was very cross, because some one 
had stolen some strawberries, and he seemed to 
think that I had done it. " You are always so 
careless," he said. I was really innocent, and 
when he again said, " It was you that took them, 
I got quite savage, and dreadfully angry. I went 
straight to Mr. Prince and told him so, for I was 
afraid the gardener might accuse me to him. 

Mr. Prince looked at me, and said, " Then you 
reaUy did not do it?"— "No.' —"Then why did 
you get so angry ? Your own conscience ought 
to have been sufficient to calm you. I can under- 
stand that the repeated accusation would provoke 
you ; but nevertheless, you should have recollected 
that the gardener is much older than you, and also 
that you have not always been innocent when fruit 
has been missed." I got quite red, and said nothing. 
Afterwards, I went to the gardener, and said, 
" James, don't be angry that I flew into a passion ; 
but I did not take the strawberries." He said, 
" I believe you now, but another time don't be so 
rude." That was the end of it. 
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Thursday. — The poor pretty peacock died early 
in the morning. We were sq sad ! We buried 
him afterwards underneath a beautiful rose-bush, 
and the roses hang over his little grave. 

Mary was quite inconsolable. On that day 
William and I got a. swing given to us, made only 
of ropes and a little board ! The swing was fixed 
between two trees — two splendid oaks. It is a 
great pleasure to us, and we can swing ourselves 
either standing or sitting. In the country one 
has so many pleasures ! I am not sure which I 
like best, see-sawing or swinging. Swinging is 
quite a novelty. Poor little Mary is not allowed 
to swing, and always watches us from a distance. 
We are very sorry for it, and always try to make 
it up to her afterwards. 

Friday, — On that day we drove out with papa 
and mamma to a large moor, where papa had 
business to do. The carriage stopped, and while 
papa walked about and examined everything, we 
gathered flowers. Mary gathered white cotton 
plant, with which she is going to make a flock-bed 
for her doll. Willie and I gathered some very 
curious plants, which we intend to dry, and we 
will write the name of each one underneath it. 
Mr. Prince, says he will tell us both the Latin and 
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English names. There were some very pretty 
little flowers amongst them, so small, some red, and 
some pmple and white. 

Close to the moor lives an honest convict ; I 
mean a man who was formerly transported for 
stealing, and when he came back no one would 
tnist him, or give him any work. Papa thought 
he was really reformed, so he gave him a piece of 
land outside on the moor, and helped him to get 
a little cottage built, and he grows vegetables in 
his garden, and sells them, and lives quite happy. 
We saw him, and he looks quite like other people, 
and not at all wicked. He has a wife and three 
children, and we gave them a good many things 
that we had taken with us on our journey, for so 
we called our drive, cake and fruit, and also some 
money, for which they were very thankful. When 
we got home, the big people took tea, and we had 
strawberries and cream, with bread and butter. 
That was a very happy day ! 

Saturday. — ^I quite forgot to put Saturday at 
the beginning ; and as I must not miss out a day, 
I will put it in now instead. On that day we 
had visitors whom we did not know before, and 
there were two children with them, but girls, as 
old as Willie and I. They came with their pa- 
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rents from Manchester, where they live in a very 
large house, but they have no garden, and notwith- 
standing, the little girls always spoke of their gar- 
den. I could not think what they meant, and I 
asked, and asked, till at last it came out that 
they have two boxes filled with earth, in which 
they have planted potatoes, and this they call their 
garden. I was so amused at this, that I nearly 
fell down with laughing. Mr. Prince, who had 
heard it, scolded me afterwards for it, and said 
that we ought not to make fun of any one for 
being contented, and fond of their property. 
I was really sorry that I had laughed, just because 
we have so much — ^such a large, large garden ; I 
ought not to have done it. But it did not strike 
me at the time. When they were going away, 
they said to Mary, " If you will come and see us 
in the autumn, you shall have some potatoes out 
of our garden." I laughed again, for it was before 
Mr. Prince had spoken to me about it ; I wish now 
I had not laughed. — Harry. 

Tenth Saturday. 

Harry says he has not said anything about last 
Saturday, so I will do it, for it was a very merry 
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day. For some time past we have always had 
good reports from Mr. Prince, and so we were to 
have some reward for it. In the afternoon a 
great many boys from the neighbourhood came, 
and also some sons of some of papa's tenants and 
some peasant boys, really very nice boys. 

A table had been spread mider the trees in the 
garden; on it stood an immense cake, besides 
many other things. There we had our feast, and 
were very merry. Afterwards we played all kinds 
of games, robbers and soldiers, and at length came 
the grand fun ! Papa had arranged a tilting-ring 
for us. It consisted of a high arch made of green 
branches^ and from the middle of it hung the 
ring. We each got a small lance with a flag, and 
then two saddled donkeys were led forward, and 
the two whose turn it was, mounted and galloped 
after each other. We were obliged to count out 
for this, but the boys called it telling out, not 
counting, and said : — 

•* With powder and shot 
Brave soldiers can shoot'; 
One, two, three — 
You are free." 

Whoever was "free" was allowed to ride first, 
and each time we counted twice, because there 
were two donkeys. 



1 




RIDING AT THE RING 
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But the greatest fun was with the donkeys! 
The rider was obliged to ride in full gallop through 
the arch, and, at the moment that he passed under 
it, strike the ring with his lance. But at first 
especially, the donkeys could not be prevailed upon 
to go, and threw us oflf, so that the dust flew up 
in clouds. After a time they went better, and 
then it was not the donkeys' fault, but some of the 
boys could not ride. We amused ourselves famous- 
ly with this for several hours. Each time that 
any one hit the ring they got a prize. The first 
prize was a set of chessmen ; however, there were 
plenty of books, pictures, whips, glasses, cups, 
sticks, and drawing-books, to win. I won a glass. 

Mary distributed the prizes, because, of course, 
she could not ride with us. For the prizes which 
were not won in the riding we afterwards ran 
races. The quickest and most skilful won. Harry 
won four prizes; a boy called Jonathan won 
the chessmen. Our old coachman, who is very 
fond of me, always wanted me to win. " Willie,'* 
he called out to me, " you are generally a first- 
rate fellow, now don't be a spooney, but ride on 
bravely!" That was easy enough to say; but; 
the donkey's will did not agree with mine, and he 
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threw me into the sand. Afterwards I got on 
better and won the glass, which I gave to him, 
as papa said he had no objection. 

During the week a good many things happened, 
some rather disagreeable things too. I broke the 
chain of my watch whilst winding it np, and this 
will probably cost me a good deal of money, and 
besides, papa was annoyed at my awkwardness. 
Our little dog Skiepold bit a poor little chicken to 
death and ate up one of Mary's gloves. A short 
time ago she tore one of Mary's aprons, but did not 
eat it. Mr. Prince got very cross, and said, " She 
is a perfect Uttle nuisance !" We hid Skiepold, so 
that she might not be found, for I believe if they 
had caught her she would have been sent away. 
Harry says, " I love the dog as if she were my 
own child." But Mary and I love her just as 
much. 

Every morning Mary takes milk fresh from the 
cow, and Harry and I go with her to the park where 
the cows are nulked. She drinks a cupful, and 
then we take a walk. We get up at six o'clock. 
We generally gather flowers by the way, princi- 
pally forget-me-nots, and bring them home to 
mamma and aunt Susan. Every Saturday morn- 
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ing we go for a walk with aunt Susan, and last 
Saturday she told us a little tale, very pretty but 
very sad. 

She said she once knew a lady whose husband 
was a naturalist, and she accompanied him to 
India, where he wanted to examine a good many 
things. She shared all his dangers and hardships 
with him, and travelled three hundred miles on 
horseback; once she swam on an elephant through 
the Ganges, for these animals are trained to it. 
Now comes the sad part I They had been there 
several years, and the naturalist wished to go still 
further, and went in a ship to a quite unknown 
coast. The ship cast anchor, and the naturalist 
got into the boat which was to take him ashore. 
But no sooner did they approach the land than 
the natives ran down towards them, and shot him 
dead with, an arrow before the eyes of his wife, 
who had remained on board the ship. That must 
have been very melancholy I The lady returned 
to Europe, and aunt Susan has often seen her. 

Now I will stop, aa I have a good many thing;^ 
to do. — William, 



£ 
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Eleventh; Satuuday. 

Here I am again with my days, for the others 
don't care, and write everything pell-mell. Wil- 
liam says, " Being the eldest, of course I could 
not think of following your example." I don't 
see why he should not, if it is anything worth 
imitating ; age has nothing to do with it. All I 
will say of Sunday is, that the sermon was very 
beautiful, at least William and I thought so. 

It was upon the words, "If ye love me, keep 
my commandments." I understood most of it 
very well. . The clergyman told us to think and 
to remember how much reason we had to love 
Christ, who loved us so much that He gave Him- 
self to die for us* And he said that if we really 
loved Christ we should be so very glad whenever 
He gave us anything to do for Him, and should 
rejoice to keep His commandments. He said that 
now Christ was in heaven. He was always look- 
ing down upon us on earth; that there was not 
a minute of the day that His eye was not upon 
us, and that whenever we thought of that, and 
felt glad that Christ was taking care of us, we 
ought also to feel anxious to please Him who so 
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loved U8, and to try with all our hearts to keep 
His commandments. Mr. Prince said I gave a 
very good account of this sermon, but it was easy 
to understand, and I liked it, and that made it easy 
to remember. 

Monday. — Monday was a very insignificant day, 
on which nothing particular occurred, except that I 
got a flogging from Mr. Prince, because I was con- 
stantly staring about me and not attending to my 
lessons. I don't know how it was, but after the flog- 
ging I got on very well ; to be sure, I sprung about 
in a queer manner on the map, but still in the end 
1 got right. I spoke of a war breaking out in 
Spain, which really did break out in Italy. Willie 
kicked me with his foot, and that made me see 
my error. It was very fortunate for me ! The 
whole day waS' disagreeable, even during play 
hours ; I knew that it was my own fault, but some- 
how, whatever I did went wrong. I was heartily 
glad when the day was over and I went to bed. 

Tjiesday,, — Ah ! that was a very difierent day ; 
I was in capital himiour, and learnt like a brick. 
Mr. Prince looked at me, and asked, " What 
makes you so clever to-day?" I really did not 
know myself, and said, " I don't know, I had just 
as much inclination yesterday, but I could not get 
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on." — " But inclinatioB, but I could not," said Mr. 
Prince, and laughed. " You are truly a Mr. BtU ! 
Do you still hit as much in your diary." I was 
not very sure about that, but — htiJt f I thought so. 
If that word were taken away from me I could 
not write at all. Nothing particular happened on 
that day either; but we were all very happy. 
William is beginning to take some interest in his 
new pigeons ; they know hkn already, and when 
he whistles they come directly. 

I could not help laughing at Mary. During 
the day, papa said to me, " You are just like a 
whirlwind I " She did not know what that meant, 
and said, " What does that mean ?" — " A whirl- 
wind is a person who is very learned, and has a 
great deal of knowledge," I said in joke. She 
did not quite believe me at first, but when she 
saw that I remained quite serious, she thouglrt for 
a little while, and then said, " Did papa say that 
of you ? I should not have thought it." 

Wednesday. — On Wednesday we went into the 
field where the hay was being turned, and we 
helped too. That was fun ! and how nice the 
hay smelt. Mary said, " Like tea 1" But we all 
laughed at that. William and I worked hard, 
we were so pleased ; and the weather was so 
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delightful that mamma said she had no words to 
tell how much she enjoyed everything. We 
arranged a large heap of hay for dearest mamma 
and aunt Susan, and we called it a throne.^ Mary 
ran about everywhere at first, and afterwards she 
gathered forget-me-nots, and made garlands of 
them. Aunt Susan called William and me the 
regiment of haymakers, and Mary the flower regi- 
ment. She ordered us about quite regally. 
Sometimes her hay throne was too high, some- 
times too low ; sometimes we had to shade her 
with branches from the sun, which in reality was 
not shining ; sometimes she wished to go home, 
and we were obliged to beg and entreat her to 
stay. She is always like this, and has always 
some mischief in her head. She generally calls 
me Mr. Rackero, which I don't much like. 

All at once aunt Susan said she was very 
hungry, and we must go and get her food, as she 
called it. " Disperse yourselves, regiments," she 
called out, " and do as your Queen commands." 

We ran about eagerly in- all directions, and 
found some nice wild strawberries, which we put on 
leaves and brought to aunt Susan. "Well," said she, 
" that is very nice ; and now seat yourselves at the 
foot of my throne, and I will tell you a story." 
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" The Little Fable of the Orass-lhde. 

" One single fairy stood god-mother to all the 
blades of grass. Now, I suppose you don't be- 
lieve that, but it is nevertheless true ; and it was 
very fortunate that they were all the god-children 
of one fairy, for when they first appeared on the 
earth, they were brown, yellow, and grey, and 
ugly to look at, and did not dare to come out 
during all the glory of the spring. But the fairy said, 
* Don't be cast down, little grass-blades, you are 
all my children, and I will clothe you.' 

" Clothes for so many children ! They could not 
have been contained in a hundred thousand chests, 
but the fairy sent them by means of a delightful 
spring shower; and when it had fallen on the earth, 
all the grass had beautiful green clothes, so pretty 
and bright that one almost forgot the trees and 
flowers when one looked at the grass-blades, which 
stood so low and yet which shone in the sunlight 
ever so far ofi*. 

" Now all the little blades were very happy, and 
the fairy, who was very considerate, sent them costly 
jewels in the shape of dew-drops, with which they 
adorned themselves, and which also served for the 
purpose of looking-glasses. But these mirrors were 
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their greatest misfortune, for they constantly kept 
looking at their sparkling dresses, they ceased to be 
modest, spread themselves out, and held their 
heads erect, not seeing that by this they became 
gradually less beautiful. 

" The higher the grass-blades stretched their 
heads, the less they were admired, for their dress was 
spoiled by vanity and arrogance, and that they 
did not like ; and when at length their hair became 
still lighter, for the grass calls that hair which we 
call grass seeds, they became still sadder. * If the 
fairy could only give us one dress,' they said, 
* she had better have given us none at all. In one 
dress one cannot remain beautiful ; ours looks so 
brown and shabby, and our hair is so grey, we are 
of no use any longer on the earth.' When the 
fairy heard such language, she became very angry, 
and sent men with sharp scythes to mow down the 
grass close to the ground, ' for,' said she, * you 
are an ungrateful Tace, and the cows and horses 
shall eat you up ! ' 

" But the grass-blades were treated just like so 
many spoilt children. When in the following 
spring fresh ones sprung up, the fairy again gave 
them the beautiful green dresses, and the blades 
again admired themselves in their jewels,.and sj)read 
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themselves, and did just as before ; they were cut 
down as you see here, and the cows, the sheep, and 
the horses will eat them up. But this has hap- 
pened very, very often, and.it will probably continue 
so, for the fairy is an indulgent mother, who always 
gives and forgives, and yet always punishes." 

Aunt Susan has written down the little fable 
for me, and I have copied it. 

When aunt Susan had finished, mamma said) 
" I can tell a story about grass too, but it ends in 
a very different manner." — " 0," said we, " do tell 
us ?" — ** Yes, but I will wait till to-morrow ; if it 
is fine weather, then we will come here again and 
see how they take away the hay on carts, and then 
you shall hear my 8t<jry of the grass-blades." 

Thursday. — It was delightful weather, and we 
thought of nothing all day long but the fields, the 
hay, and the story. At length the clock struck 
three, and then we were free, and mamma and 
aunt were waiting for us in the garden. How we 
hopped and skipped about, and went along the path 
about four tunes there and back before mamma and 
aunt Susan arrived I We gathered together two 
large bundles of hay, and we made them sit on it ; 
but mamma said, " Turn it over well, so that no 
mice may be in. it, and undermme my throne," 
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We did not wait to be told twice, and then 
mamma sat down and related as follows ; but this 
time I remembered it without writing down. 

Just now Maiy came running quite excited, 
and said, " Harry, Harry, here you are writing, 
and it is my Saturday, not yours, you know ; I 
come after William." Very well, then she can 
write the fable ; I saw the diary lying here, and 
sat down to write without thinking. But I must 
make haste and finish my days. 

Friday. — There was a man here buying pigs, 
and wje went with him to the styes, and laughed 
at the old ones grunting and the young ones 
squeaking. Unfortunately it rained, and Mary 
slipped her foot and fell into the mud. That was 
certainly not very pleasant^ She was obliged to 
change her clothes from head to foot, and to be 
soaped and washed. Aunt Susan kept walking 
round Mary all day, and holding her pocket hand- 
kerchief to her nose, but that was only in fun. 

Saturday. — To-day mamma had promised us 
pancakes. When liey came on the table, aunt 
Susan said, '' Ah ! that is my favourite dish ; I 
suppose I may eat them all up !" Willie and I 
laughed; Mary too, but still she was rather 
alarmed. Papa does not like pancakes, and said, 
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" I beg that another time you children don't order 
the dinner." We were very glad, though, to have 
got them for once. — Harry. 

Twelfth Saturday. 

Harry has written everything which it was my 
turn to write, and forgot that it was my Saturday. 
Now I will relate the Kttle story that dear manmia 
told, and which she wrote down for me. 

" The Story about the Gfrass. 

" A good spirit has taken the grass under his 
particular protection ; to him they owe the beau- 
tiful light green dress which every morning he 
ornaments with pearls and jewels, so that whoever 
sees them stands still to admire the splendour of 
their dress. 

" The grass-blades resemble mankind in this, 
namely, they pass through a state of infancy, youth, 
and old age, which is the end of all. As long as 
the grass-blades remain children and are young, 
we look on them with pleasure ; they adorn the 
earth, are lively and happy, and whisper softly and 
cheerfully to each otjier. Flowers spring up 
amongst them, and they form the garden of beetles, 
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gnats, and flies, as well as of the charming grass- 
hoppers, and many other insects. Every comer 
of this garden is full of life ; pretty little red and 
green insects swing themselves on the blades and 
on the slender flower-stalks, and the dull sleepy 
frog hops about among all these delights with 
wide -opened mouth. Everywhere are sweet 
odours, joy, and beauty. 

" It is thus in every garden as long as the grass- 
blades are children, and very young. But as soon 
as they grow older, taller, and broader, the pearls 
and jewels cease to improve them, and only help 
to drag them down by their weight ; they bend 
their sorrowful heads towards each other, and their 
soft whispering causes a perceptible rustling noise. 
To the insects they now form endless forests, in 
which they lose themselves and cannot get out. 
Their youthful freshness is gone, and old age has come. 

" And then the grass-blades call upon the good 
spirit who has protected them, and say, * We were 
young and beautiful, and were the garden of the 
earth ; but now that we have grown wiser, we 
should like to be of some use, like the men around 
us, who do so manythings, while we stand idle here.' 

" The good spirit says, . * Your wish shall be 
granted. Mankind have youth and age, but also 
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death. You also shall die, and through your 
death become useful ;' and on his call come the 
mowers, and the grass bend their heads willingly 
to the 'Scythe, thinking of the words, 'through 
your death you will become useful.' '* 

When mamma had done, she asked us what we 
thought of her story ? Harry and William said, 
" Oh, it is so pretty ! " But I said, " Yes, mam- 
ma ; but it is not at all a merry story ; the frog 
certainly is rather amusing, but otherwise there is 
nothing to laugh at." — " Well,*' said mamma, 
" next time I will tell a merry story for my little 
one." We all called out, " Do, do, mamma ; but 
make it very merry, and very fanny." Now I 
have told the story, and must only take care that 
I write everything in the proper order about to-day, 
for it is Saturday. 

First of all came breakfast, and I got a lump 
of sugar in my milk. After breakfast, mamma 
prayed with us, and then we all read a chapter 
from the Bible. After that we went to look at 
our animals, and looked for aunt Susan, who went 
with us into the fields, and said, " Now I will tell 
you something very funny." 

" A donkey and a goat were standing together 
in a field ; the goat croaked, the donkey brayed, 
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the shepherd's dog joined them and howled, and 
a calf, which happened to be in the neighbourhood, 
screamed with might and main, ' bah ! ' You may 
imagine what a delightful concert that was ; and a 
peaceful little lamb came running, and said, * my 
respected companions, pray, if 1 may request such 
a thing, do not make such an excruciating noise ; 
it is really unendurable.' The goat replied, ^ That 
is not my fault, my dear. I am sure my bleating 
is not so very loud ; you could not even hear it.' 
The dog said, *I am a thoroughly good fellow, 
and am never impertinent. I shall never be the 
means of giving you a headache, I assure you.' 
The lamb was quite amazed, and said, looking 
at the calf, * Then perhaps it was this young gen- 
tleman here?' 

" The calf stared at the lamb, and said, ' I have 
never yet said anything but * bah ;' I suppose that 
won't make yx)u faint ?' The poor lamb got still 
more emrbarrassed, bowed to the donkey, and said, 
* Then perhaps it was you, honoured sir ? ' But 
the donkey looked haughtily at the lamb, and 
screeched, * E-aw ! E-aw !' Then all the animals 
rejoiced, and said, * It was he ; he says so, he 
.says so.' " 

We all laughed, and auntie too. " Oh,*' said 
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she, " if such jokes amuse you, I know a great 
many.'* And she -has promised us another next 
Saturday. I suppose it will be William's turn 
then to relate it. 

When we came home, I ironed the clothes for 
my children. It was very necessary, for their 
things did not look nice ; and when my little iron 
was being heated, I asked Maria, " Maria, what is 
there for dinner to-day ? " At first she would not 
tell me, and was quite mysterious. But I put my 
arms round her neck, and begged, and she whis- 
pered in my ear, " Cherry-pie." How 1 jumped 
about ! I had never thought of anything half so 
nice. 

Now I must stop ; dinner is just being taken 
in, and I must go and wash my hands first, and 
brush my hab, and put on a collar. Mamma was 
in the room just now, and said, " Make h^ste and 
get done ; you know if you are too late for dinner 
you will get no soup." I will take care, however, 
and be in time. — ^Mary. 



Thirteenth Saturday. 



It seems to me as if it were constantly Satur- 
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day, and as if I were always writing. But I am 
very fond of it, though sometimes, certainly, I 
would rather be doing other things. 

First of all, I will relate something that has 
occupied us all very much. Here in the village 
there lives an old woman, whose daughter is mar- 
ried in the town, and the grandmother took her 
eldest child, a little- girl, to Uve with her when 
she was a year old. We have seen the little girl 
almost every day ; she is called Annie, and is a 
nice Uttle thing. The old grandmother has a 
pretty little house, and there are cherry trees and 
apple trees close to the house.. She often gives- 
us some of the cherries, and about the time when, 
they are ripe the old' woman goes about with a 
rattle, and frightens away the birds ;. when we go* 
past the garden we always clap our hands to scare- 
them away, for if they eal up the cherries there 
will be none for us. 

The grandmother was v^ry fond of the little- 
girl, but now she is four years old, and her mother 
wanted to have her back again. When the child 
heard this, she said quite resolutely, " Grandmamma,. 
I will stay with you ; I will not go to any one 
else." But of course everybody said, " You must 
go to your mother ; you know she is your mother.!' 
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Annie, however, always answered, "I will stay 
with grandmother/' Besides, she hardly knew 
her mother. 

At last, however, it got quite serious; poor 
little Annie cried a great deal, but it was of no 
use. Four days ago, the grandmother dressed 
herself in her best clothes, and after having dressed 

■ 

Annie too, she drove in a hay-cart to the town. 
The child sat on a sack, and did not speak, but 
cried and looked about her. When they arrived 
in town, they got down from the cart, and the 
grandmother went with Annie to her mother, who 
was very kind, and gave the child sweetmeats. 
Late in the evening the grandmother went away. 
When she took Annie in her arms to wish her 
good-bye, the child whispered in her ear, " You 
will see, grandma, that I shall come back !" The 
grandmother thought, " Oh, poor child ! I am 
afraid it will be a long time before you and I meet 
again." But they did meet, nevertheless. 

The next day all went on well till the after- 
noon, when the mother, being obliged to go out, 
told Annie to play outside the door till she came 
back. But when «he did come back, Annie was 
gone ; she called her name, she asked every one, 
ixnd she wont to all the neighbours, to no purpose^ 
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— Annie was gone* No one guessed where she 
could be, and at last the mother began to think 
that she might possibly have been stolen ; ac- 
cordingly she went to the superintendent of the 
police and told him all ; he sent out in all direc- 
tions to search for the child, but no one could 
find her. 

The mother cried all night ; her husband had 
left home to go and work elsewhere for a few 
weeks, so Ae was quite alone and did not know 
what to do. 

At length, when morning came, in walked the 
grandmother holding Annie by the hand. The poor 
little thing had set out as soon as her mother was 
gone, and had succeeded in finding the right way 
through the town. When she got on to the liigh 
road, she ran as fast as her fittle feet could carry 
her a long way, but then it began to rain heavily, 
and she crept into a cart shed to shelter herself. 

But the rain did not stop, and it was getting 
quite dark, and poor Annie cried and sobbed in 
her shed. A carter, who was driving past, heard 
her, and getting down, found her. He belonged 
to the village where the grandmother Uved, and 
knew Annie ; so he thought he had better take 
her with him, as she could not stay all night in 

F 
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the shed, and he could not take her back to town. 
Annie lay down in the cart on some straw, and 
fell asleep ; so she arrived at her grandmother's, 
who was very much alarmed, as she knew that her 
daughter would be very anxious, which was really 
the case. 

Next morning she kissed the child, and said, 
" We must go back to town ! " Annie cried, but 
said nothing, and when they arrived the mother 
cried too, and then they all three cried. When 
the grandmother was going away, Annie called out, 
" Grandmother, grandmother, don't go, don't go ; 
you shall have my little bed I" Then the mother 
said, " Do stay with us ; you see the child cannot 
live without you." And so the old woman is 
going to sell her house and garden in the village, 
and is going to her daughter in town. Annie is 
with her mother, waiting for her. Is it not a 
nice story ? 

That is a very long affair ; I did not think it 
would have taken so long to write. Now I must 
soon leave off. 

Yesterday a strange gentleman was here, and 
he watched me feeding my pigeons. They are 
not the old ones; but still I am fond of them, 
though not so fond as I was of the others. Mr. 
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Ross, that was his name, said, " Listen, youngster, 
if you wish to have good luck with pigeons, you 
must buy one pair, get another pair given to you, 
and steal another." — " Then I suppose I shall not 
have luck, as I don't mean to steal." He laughed, 
and answered, " I believe you, for you look like 
an honest little fellow." Then he told me a 
great deal more about feeding them, and how 
pigeons should be treated ; and we became very 
good friends.' 

Mr. Ross is a very amusing man. Mary had 
on that day a visit from a httle girl called Fanny, 
and the two wanted to see-saw, but could not 
manage it, so Mr. Ross said tome, " Well, go and 
play the agreeable for once, and help them." At 
this the little girls laughed so immensely that they 
almost fell oflF. I laughed too ; but said after- 
wards, " You must not call me Mr; Agreeable, for 
I won't stand it from you." If I had not said 
that, there would have been no end of it. It was 
fortunate for me that aunt Susan did not hear it. 
Mr. Ross played all kinds of gymnastic tricks with 
Harry and me, and he was particularly satisfied 
with Harry, because he is so venturesome. I am 
not so much so, but then I don't fall so often ; 
and what I do, I do well. 



i 
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When Mr. Prince takes walks with us now, h0 
botanises, and that is a great pleasure to us. Papa 
has given us tin cases for carrying flowers home 
in, and at home we spread them out between 
blotting-paper, and press them, quite gently at 
first, but harder and harder from day to day ; and 
every four-and-twenty hours the plants must be 
turned carefully with a little pair of pincers, other- 
wise they do not keep the colour welL It is a 
good deal of trouble, but is at the same time a 
great pleasure. Aunt Susan always calls it our 
hay-maldng ; but it has no resemblance to that, I 
am sure. 

Last Simday the minister preached upon — 
" Trust ye in the Lord for ever : for in the Lord 
Jehovah is everlasting strength." I don't re- 
member very much; but there was a little bit 
to children which I liked, and can remem- 
ber. He said, " Children often get «ad and 
frightened when they find their hearts full of 
wickedness, and feel that they cannot keep them- 
selves from being cross, and quarrelsome, and 
disobedient. But they ought not to be fright^ied 
or give up in despair, because God has pro- 
mised to help them to do right ; and although tiiey 
are i^o weak and helpless, yet they should re- 
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member that ' in the Lord Jehovah is everlasting 
strength;' and that He is ever beside them to 
keep them in the right way, and to give them 
strength to resist temptation, if they trust in Him." 
I recollected that last night, when I found it very 
difficult to keep from being angry with Harry ; 
and I prayed in my heart to God to help me with 
His great strength, and He did. 

Now my fingers are really tired with writing 
jso long ; I will leave oflF. — William. 



Fourteenth Saturday. 

I must write again to-day, so that we may get 
into proper order. It is Harry's fault ; but then 
he is just like a whirlwind, and neither sees nor 
hears when he is on the flight. I have a great 
deal to do, and indeed no time ; but when I say 
that, he ahnost kills himself with laughter. The 
boys always seem to think that nolliing is of any 
consequence but what they do ; they don't remem- 
ber that my aflfairs are just as important. 

Aunt Susan has fulfilled her promise, and told 
us another funny Uttle story, so fiinny. 

'^ Once upon a time, a swan wanted to give a 
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feast, and everything was prepared for it ; but his 
servant, the frog, had delivered all the invitation 
cards, except one, at the wrong places, and when the 
swan swam quietly along the banks of the pond to 
look out for his guests, there appeared, to his horror, 
a cuckoo, a swallow, a nightingale, a water-wagtail, 
a sparrow, and a duck. The duck was the only one 
that he had expected : what was he to do with the 
other guests, who, of course, were quite unfit for 
the water ! 

" The duck waddled on, and plumping into the 
water, whispered to the swan, * My dear cousin, 
why have you invited such guests ? what ate they 
to do in the water?' — * My dear,' replied the swan, 
' I agree with you ; what business have they in 
the water? I think the frog must have lost 
his senses ; but now, quick on to the land ; we 
must make the best of it, and these illustrious 
ladies and gentlemen will all be drowned if we 
don't go to them.' — * Walk, indeed!' said the 
duck, and shut her eyes crossly ; both, however, 
swam to the land, and the swan welcomed his 
guests politely, though he said aside to the frog, 
* You rascal, what do you mean by inviting such 
people ! Now take care and provide worms and 
insects, for that is all that these people can eat.' 
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" Walking was very troublesome to the swan, 
and Be felt the heat in consequence, so he pro- 
posed that they should proceed to a shadier spot. 
He and the duck walked on together, and at first 
the guests walked beside them ; but, by degrees, 
their old habits conquered, and they began to hop, 
then flapped their wings, and flew in all directions. 

" ' Where are they all ? ' asked the astonished 
duck, who found herself alone with her friend, the 
swan. ' The cuckoo knows, perhaps,' said the 
swan angrily. The cuckoo, however, who had 
heard his name, flew to them, and said very 
politely, * Your servant, here I am ; in what can I 
be of service to you ?' 

" * Oh, nothing,' repKed the swan ; * I only 
wished to know what had become of all my 
respected guests.' 

" ' That I can have the honour of telling you,' 
said the cuckoo ; * I have just seen them all. Mr. 
Sparrow is sitting on a branch with his beak wide 
open, because Miss Nightingale, high up in a beech 
tree, is singing most divinely. Mrs. Swallow is 
flying over the pond, and is joking with the insects, 
which she occasionally, but, of course, quite by 
mistake, swallows. Madame Wagtail was hopping 
about among the bushes, so that I cannot exactly 
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say where she is. at present ; but if you will allow 
me, I will go and see ? ' • 

" With these words the cuckoo flew off, and the 
swan and the duck looked disconsolately at one 
another. * What will be the end of it ?' asked the 
duck. * I will tell you what,' said the swan, jump- 
ing at once into the water, ' the company has given 
us the dip, and now we will do the same to them. 
Every one in his element I' and with this, he 
stretched his slender neck proudly in the air, and 
swam majestically away^ The worthy duck 
viewed the matter in a more serious way ; but 
then she also popped into the water and followed 
her friend, who accompanied her to the reeds, 
where they dined comfortably. Since that time, 
whenever host and guests do not agree, it is said 
that ' the swan has invited the guests. ' " 

This little tale amused us very much ; and I 
said, ^'Auntie, it seems as if I heard all the 
animals speakiog ! " She kissed me, and answered, 
" That is right : I like when I tell you a tale to 
see that you can imagine it all." 

So now I will stop. Harry can write more if 
hfi chooses. — ^Mary.. 
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Fifteenth Saturday. 

To tell the truth, I am very tired, and I am very 
glad that I can rest whilst I am writing. Harry 
and I have been working Mke horses, for we are 
laying out our garden. 

There is a small piece of waste ground adjoining 
the largfr garden. Papa ha» given it to us, and we 
intend making a garden of it. We are just now 
making a bank all round it, and this is the hardest 
work of all ; it is no laughing matter ! We have 
provided ourselves, out of our pocket-money, with 
hoes, shovels, spades, and rakes. They have cost 
us a good deal of money ; but we were obliged to 
get them. 

When the bank is ready, we are going to dig a 
little pond. This is easily done. A little brook 
flows close to the garden, and we have only to dig 
a canal and then a hole, emd the pond will be 
finished. Then we will divide the ground for use 
and for pleasure. For use, will be the beds where 
we shall plant beans, cabbage, peas, salad, carrots, 
radishes, cucumbers, beet-roots, and celery ; for 
pleasure, is the space m which we shall plant 
flowers, strawberries, rasps, gooseberry and currant 
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bushes. This division we shall again divide inta 
two halves, one for Harry and the other for me. We 
also intend laying out a small bed of strawberries 
for Mary. We intend to surprise her by giving: 
it to her when it is all nice. 

Mamma comes every day to see what progress 
we make in our work. Aunt Susan also, but only 
to tease us. " Your garden is like the Arabian 
desert, where no water flows, and no plant grows." 
She always tells us this. Sometimes she stands 
in the middle of the garden, and says, " I am an 
Indian palm tree ! " Harry said once, " Then, 
what are we ? " — " Oh, my good boy," she 
answered, " you are most assuredly a camel ! " I 
thought I had better not ask. But still we are so 
very fond of aunt Susan. 

A few days ago, there was a friend of papa's 
here, who had been in Algiers, and for his own 
amusement had fought there. He told us many 
things about the Arabian tribes, their horses, and 
tents. Harry and I paid great attention, and 
sometimes asked him questions, for example, about 
Mount Atlas and such things. 

He brought mamma several presents ; a large 
bottle of otto of roses, in a bag of velvet embroi- 
dered in gold, and slippers worked in gold and 
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silk, and a beautiful red shawl. For papa, he 
brought a great many seeds of African plants, 
which have been sowed in pots and placed in the 
hot-house. On the day on which this gentleman 
was here — I think it was on Thursday — no, it was 
on Wednesday — we had beautiful fresh iSgs for 
dessert; but when the gentleman, on papa's 
request, tasted them, he made such grimaces, and 
said, " How can you eat that wretched stuff? In 
this country, people don't know what a fig really 
is. Here it is a watery, insipid, miserable fruit." 
P&pa laughed, and said, " Well, but we cannot all 
follow your example, and travel to Algiers, and so 
we are content with the bad, because we don't 
know the better." 

Harry said afterwards, " I should like to go to 
Algiers ; for if these figs are bad, what must the 
good ones be? " I said, " 0, 1 would not travel 
so far for such things." But he thought that 
the figs would go into the bargain, and he would 
see at the same time many other interesting things, 
the Moorish tribes, the horses and gazelles, the high 
mountains and the beautiful sea, and all the diflFe- 
rent costumes. I could not say anything against 
that, for those I should also like :to see. Mr. 
Prince made ua look up all .the places on the map 
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that the strange gentleman had mentioned. That 
was very entertaining, for Mr. Prince knew some- 
thing or other about all of them- On Friday, a 
troop of gipsies passed through this neighbourhood, 
and encamped dose by. We went with Mr. 
Prince to see the encampment. They looked very 
merry; it was evening, and delightfully warm; 
and the whole company, five women, six men, 
and four children, had established themselves on 
a piece of grass by the roadside. 

They had a large dog with them, who drew a 
grinding machine, and a donkey, who carried the 
luggage, besides two very small dogs and two pigs. 
The men ground knives and scissors, whilst the 
women spread the supper on the grass, and set 
out the cups and plates. Their supper consisted 
of milk, bread, butter, bacon, and cheese. 

The men had jet-black hair, beautiful bright 
eyes, and white teeth ; but they, as well as the 
women and children, were dreadfully yellow, almost 
brown. However, they were very merry, and 
spoke a great deal in a language that we could not 
understand. They did not beg for anything, but 
they looked at us very impudently and inquisi- 
tively. Harry and I gave the children some 
pence. They had made a collar for the little dog 
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out of part of an old stockimg, and to this was 
attached a little bell. This amused us extremely. 
That will do for lo-day. — William. 



Sixteenth Saturday, 

I was very much disappointed not to be allowed 
to see the gipsies' camp last Friday ; but mamma 
said, " The boys may go, but it is not nice for 
little girls." In fact, the boys are always allowed 
to do a great many things that I may not ; and 
even if I were as old as they are, it would make 
little difference, there are so many things that 
mamma would forbid. When the boys came back, 
they told me all they had seen ; and Harry said, that 
the little pigs were quite tame, and that whenever 
an old woman with a bright dress moved about, 
the pigs and the dogs followed her, and one of 
the pigs sometimes snapped at the dogs to drive 
them away from her. 

Mr. Prince has formerly travelled in Spain, 
Hungary, and Poland, whence most of the gipsies 
come, and he says that everywhere they are just 
as dirty and disorderly as they are here ; but that 
in Hungary and Poland they are frequently musi- 
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cians, and they play beautifully, and sometimes 
also dance. He says they look very well in their 
holiday attire, and they always wear "very bright 
colours, and gold and silver chains and buttons. 

I asked Willie and Harry if the gipsies had not 
offered to tell their fortunes; but they said no. 
I thought that the gipsies always did so, to earn 
money. 

Sometimes the gipsies are very wicked people, 
for once they were suspected of having set fire to 
a farm-house near this. A large troop of them went 
to the farmer's wife, who was alone in the house, 
and demanded provisions. The woman gave them 
milk and bread, but they were not satisfied, and 
wanted to have some bacon. The woman said 
she could not give them any, as her husband was 
away from home, and she did not think he would 
like her to give away the bacon. 

The gipsies begged for it, but to no purpose, 
and then they threatened her, but the woman was 
very brave and would not yield. When at length 
they went away, one of them said, " Very well, 
you shall have cause to remember us, and you- will 
wish a thousand times that you had given us the 
bacon !" The woman thanked God when these 
disagreeable visitors were gone, but in an. hour's 
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dead chicken, but said, '^It is a very easy victorjl 
when the enemy flies before he has been attacked!'* 
Harry said, " You see that is the necessary conse- 
quence of a great reputation ; the mere sight of 
a great general will sometimes disperse whole 
.armies." He always calls the dog now General 
Dash, and sometinies, for varieiy, simply General. 
The dog looks quite astonished when he is called 
that, but he knows his new name. Harry says 
fliat the large feathers that were lying about were 
the conquered artillery, and that the little ones 
were the prisoners. He has always something to 
say that makes me and Willie laugh. 

Next week we expect a great pleasure, Mr. 
Grant, the minister of Hawthomdale, has invited 
ns all to spend an afternoon with him, and papa 
:and mamma have promised to take us if we behave 
well. Hawthomdale is a beautiful little village, 
and we shall enjoy the long drive so much. — 
Maby. 



Seventeenth Saturday. 

Now it is my turn again to write, and I am 
always glad to do so, for so many things happen 
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to me, that I am quite glad to tell other people 
about them. Mamma says, that by keeping a 
diary one leams to collect one's thoughts. I 
think I must be an exception to the rule, for Mr. 
Prince tells me every day that I have never any 
ideas in my head, and sometimes this vexes me 
very much. Now I will begin in a business-like 
manner with 

MoTiday, — I cannot say much good of that day, 
for I got into trouble »about my exercises, which 
were not neatly done. On Mondays I often get 
into trouble, because, as Mr. Prince says, I run 
about too much on Saturdays. But Saturdays 
are certainly very delightful days, and one ought 
to show that one values them. The principal 
event of last Saturday was, that I drew a poor 
little child out of a deep ditch, into which it had 
fallen through sheer carelessness. I heard a soi:t of 
whining noise in the neighbourhood of the gar- 
den, and ran about till I found out what it was. 
I drew the boy out immediately, and took him 
to the housekeeper, who undressed him, put him 
to . bed, and gave him some warm soup to drink 
while she dried his clothes. Afterwards he was 
sent back to his mother. On Monday old John 
cut his foot with a scythe, and he is still in bed. 

G 
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In our play hours, Mary, William, and I eometimes 
carry him a little basket full of provisions, which 
mamma sends him. 

Tuesday. — I learned well, knew my lessons, 
and the consequence was, I was very happy. I 
gave William a box on the ears for calling me 
whirlwind ; but he did not mind it much, and said 
nothing about it. In the end I think I was more 
sorry than he. Lately, it has been dreadfully hot 
during the day, and we have been obliged to work 
at our garden in the evening. We are making 
three divisions in the garden — the vegetable gar- 
den, the flower garden, and the fniit garden. 

William wanted to divide the ground between us 
two, but then everything would have been on such 
a small scale. When I told him this, he said 
nothing, and I knew very well why ; so I said, " I 
8uppo§g you think that I want to rule it all myself 
when it belongs te us together ; but I promise 
you that I will not do that, and when I promise 
anything solemnly, you know I always stick to it." 
He gave me his hand, and we were both quite happy 
and contented. I suppose, as it is summer, .we 
cannot plant or sow anything at present, especially 
as we have not got the garden into proper order 
yet ; but in the autumn we will begin in earnest. 
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Wednesday. — That was the great field day. I 
knew my lessons admirably. We dined early. 
After dinner, papa ordered the carnage, and then oflF 
to Hawthomdale ! That was a pleasure ! We were 
so merry on the way there, that mamma said, "Willie 
and Mary are just as boisterous to-day as you, 
Master Harry, and you will all of you expend all 
your strength before you get to your journey's end." 
Strength I when I am happy I am as strong as 
a horse ; but mamma will never believe it. 

We arrived at four o'clock, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Grant gave us a very kind welcome. They have 
no children, but are very fond of young people, 
and very kind to them ; and we passed the 
happiest afternoon imaginable. Mamma and papa 
and aunt Susan went into the drawing-room to 
talk wisdom with Mr. and Mrs. Grant ; but we 
young people went out to the garden. It is a 
beautiful little garden, with very fine flowers — 
some that we had never seen before. Mary said 
she liked Mrs. Grant's garden better than ours ; 
but I think that was only because it was new to 
her, for, after all, you know ours is much the finest ; 
nearly six times larger, I am sure. 

In the park there was the nicest little pony I 
ever saw. It was so tame, that it came running 
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up to speak to its wbenever we called to it, and 
ate grass out of our hands, thou^ that must have 
beea from mere politeness, as it had plenty of 
sweet grass in its own field. It followed ns like 
a dog round the field, and every now and then it 
ran off from us, with a little laughing neigh, as if 
inviting us to play with it. And, indeed, I am 
sure that was what it meant, for whenever we 
began to run after it, it would gallop across the 
field, then back, close to us, then another neigh, 
and off again, until it was tired, when it would 
trot up to us and rub its head against our' 
shoulders. We were quite sorry to leave it when 
we were called to go in to tea. 

After tea, aunt Susan went out with us, and 
we had a charming walk, for Hawthomdale is a, 
very pretty place, and there is a beautiful view of 
the country ^11 round. Aunt Susan said she 
would like to have a row m the river, and I ran 
to the parsonage to ask mamma if there was time, 
and whether she had any objection. They were 
all delighted when I brought back permission 
to go. 

The river is very broad there, and we got a 
nice boat, and an old boatman, with quite white 
hair, who, with his son, rowed us far out ; that is 
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to say, the son rowed, and afterwards we saUed. 
It was delightfal. 

The old sailor had formerly been a pilot, and 
in his youth he had been to the East and West 
Indies, and to Africa. He told us many anec- 
dotes. Aunt Susan asked him how the pilots 
contrived to make themselves understood with the 
foreign seamen, as it was impossible that they 
should speak all languages. The old man said that 
on aimost all the ships the cook generally under- 
stood French, and the pilots also, so that by this 
means they made themselves understood. 

how delicious that sail was ! Aunt Susan 
sang us a little song, which begins thus :■ — 

" A lake, and a fairy boat, 

To sail in the moonlight clear ; 
And nterrily we would float 
From the dragons that watch as here.'* 

The other verses I have forgotten. At last the 
sun went down, rosy and golden, as aunt Susan 
said ; and the moon rose, and it was still more 
beautiful ! 

When we returned to the parsonage, we got 
milk, bread and butter, cakes and fruit ; and Mr. 
Grant was very kind, and said, that as we had 
enjoyed our sail so much, we might come back 
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soon, and take fishing-rods and lines in the 1[)oat 
with us to fish. We were quite delighted at the 
very idea. 

It was very late, nearly midnight, before we 
got home. 

Thursday. — Of course, very industrious. Mr. 
Prince was quite surprised, and said, " You see 
how well you can learn when you take pains!" 
But, after such a day of pleasure, it would have 
been a shame not to have been doubly diligent. 
The day passed very quietly, and in the evening 
we tried a new watering-can which we bought on 
Tuesday. 

Friday. — Just as usual : said our lessons ; 
played ; ate and drank. In the evening, we went 
into the wood to gather raspberries; and we 
found so many, we could not nearly gather them 
all. We intend going there pretty often now. 

This morning we went and gathered more, and 
brought back a large basketful. I have nothing 
more to say of to-day; and as I have already 
written until my fingers are quite stiflF, I will stop. 
— Harry. 
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Eighteenth Saturday. 

Harry has described the delightful day we spent 
at Hawthomdale. I wish it had been my week, 
for one does not often spend sach a pleasant day. 
The sail on the river was the best of all. I should 
like to spend a whole day on the water. 

Harry has said nothing about last Saturday, so 
I must do it instead. Early in the morning, before 
six o'clock, Mary, Harry, and I, went with 
aunt Susan up the hill towards the moor, to a 
place where there is a lovely view, to take our 
breakfast there. 

Mrs. Green, who lives close by there, lighted 
our fire on an open space, and lent us a kettle, 
cups and saucers, cofiFee-pot, and plates. Aunt 
Susan bought some butter and milk from her, as 
otherwise we should have been obliged to carry it 
all ourselves. We took with us some cofiFee, 
sugar, and bread. We were very merry, and 
laughed a great deal whilst we were boiling the 
coflFee, because it would persist in boiling over. 
It gave us a good deal of trouble. When we sat 
down to breakfast, aunt Susan said, " How I pity 
the poor creatures that lie in bed and know nothing 
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of these happy morning hours ! " Harry said, 
" Very true, aunt Susan ; but I am nevertheless 
glad that they are not all here just now, as, if 
that were the case, we should not have enough 
breakfast." Aunt Susan laughed, and said, " You 
always look at the practical side of afifairs." 

Aunt Susan had brought a hymn-book with 
her, and after breakfast she sang with us a morn- 
ing hymn that she had taught us herself, and it 
sounded so solemn among the trees. Afterwards 
she read us a chapter from the Bible, and then we 
went home, as it was getting very hot. 

Harry and I worked for several hours at a plan 
of the whole estate, which we are drawing up 
under Mr. Prince's superintendence, and which 
we want to get finished before papa's birth-day. 
The whole plan is divided into two parts, I am 
drawing the house, with the ground immediately 
surrounding it, and a part of the garden. Harry 
is doing the farm, and all belonging to it. Mary 
insisted on doing a drawing too, and so the pig- 
styes fell to her share. At first she was much too 
grand to demean herself by drawing them ; but 
now she has made up her mind, and is working 
very busily at it. Harry almost kills himself with 
laughter when he looks at the tiny pigs, which she 
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is very fond of drawing in her plaa ; but she is 
generally oflFended when we laugh at her, and says, 
" There is nothing to laugh at ; my pigs look 
quite natural." Harry, however, only says, 
" Mary, wherever there ou^t to be a pig, you 
should put in a small blot of ink ; that would be 
far prettier." 

Harry, Mary, and I, have been again to see 
poor old John, and we took him another basket- 
ful of eatables. He is in bed, and his foot is 
still very bad. His wife is just as old as he is, 
and that is very old indeed ; but the house they 
live in is beautifully clean, and the old woman 
put a little white cheese into our basket. She 
calls it a cream cheese, and told us to give it to 
mamma, as sh^ knew mamma had been very fond 
of that kind of cheese before she was married. 
Mamma was quite moved, to think that the good 
old woman still remembered that. 

Mamma often «tells us stories about herself when 
she was a child, and we are very fond of hearing 
them* She told us that the parents of John's 
wife had been tenants of our grandpapa's, and 
that she had often been allowed to go and see 
them, because they were such good people. Mam- 
ma still remembers an apple-tree that grew in 
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their garden, and which had very pretty red apples. 
Whenever the apples were gathered, it was a joy- 
ous day for mamma, for then she was always 
allowed to go and see the old couple, and she ate 
the apples roasted for supper. She said she 
always looked forward long beforehand to such an 
evening with pleasure. Mamma says the apples 
were sweet, and in reality not at all good ; but 
even now she is quite glad to eat one of them 
when she can get it, for the sake of recollection. 

Mamma often laughs about one Christmas even- 
ing, when she got a cap made of scarlet satin, 
braided with white, and her great delight was to 
put it on next morning and go down to show her- 
self oflf to the old couple, who, of course, admired 
her and the c&p extremely. Every spring she got 
the first bunch of violets from them. The little 
cheese which we had brought with us was cut up, 
and we all tasted it. When mamma had eaten 
some of it, I said, " How do you like it ? " — " Not 
much," she said ; " but I like to eat it, because 
it reminds me of my young days." 

Nothing particular has occurred during the 
week, but we have been very happy, and have 
worked a great deal in our garden ; have swung, 
see-sawed, and gone through all sorts of gymnastic 
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exercises with Mr. Prince. I have had my pigeon- 
house well cleaned out at my own expense, and 
am very much pleased with the little trough which 
I bought the other day. It stands in a comer 
near the house door, for it has a lid ; and if I am 
not there at the exact minute to scatter the food, 
the pigeons establish themselves on the top, and 
timi about their heads, looking for me. When I 
do come, it is so amusing, they all fly up as if at 
the word of command, and then down on to the 
ground, and they are so tame that they sit on my 
shoulders and my feet. 

Papa does not allow me to have more than 
thirty pigeons. When there are more, I must 
sell them, and with the money I provide food ; but 
the money they bring is not nearly enough, and I 
have to add a good deal out of my pocket-money. 
Mamma sometimes gives me money, otherwise I 
don't know how I should manage to get enough 
for them, for they eat immensely. I don't under- 
stand how it is that Harry has got no pet animals. 
When I tell him so, he generally says, " When I 
am an old man, that is, when I am fourteen years 
old, and more sedate, I will have animals also ; at 
present I should only forget them, and perhaps 
not feed them ; and I am sure it would be very 
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wicked to let them starve." If I had not my 
pigeons I should not be half as happy as^ I am.* — 
William. 

Nineteenth Saturday. 

To-day I have again a great deal to write. My 
brothers always leave the most for me, notwith- 
standing that I am the youngest. However, it is 
not their fault this time, as what I have to relate 
has occurred during my week. 

Tuesday was papa's birth-day, and I must give 
an account of it Papa does not like garlands, so 
we did not make any ; but, I made a small wreath 
of forget-me-nots, and hung it up in the hall in 
honour qf papa, and when- he saw it he smiled, 
but said nothing. First, we wished him many 
happy returns of the day, and he kissed us all, 
then we gave him our presente. 

I had knitted a purse for him ; and I also gave^ 
him my drawing of the pig-styes. Papa admired 
both ; the drawing too* He asked what every- 
thing was intended to represent, and when I told 
him, he recognised them at once, even the^ little 
pigs that Harry had made such fun of. He was 
very much pleased with the drawings of the 
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others, and they had done a good deal. They 

call it a ground plan of the whole estate. But 

now comes the best of all I Aunt Eliza came with 

our three cousins, Edward, Tom, and little Emily. 

We thought this alone quite a sufficient pleasure, 

and did not expect anything more, when suddenly 

papa told us all to come with him to the garden. 

There, in the centre of a large grass-plot, stood a 

big drum, such as little Tom likes to play upon. 

Then papa said, " To-day you shall have quite 

a new amusement, a game called ^strike the 

drum,' and it is done As follows : The one whose 

turn it is, is blindfolded, and then placed directly 

opposite the drum ; a stick is then put into his 

hand, and he must do Jus best to get to the 

drum and strike it three times. If he misses in 

striking it, he is brought back to his original 

position, but if he fails three times, another must 

try, and if he succeeds, he wins the prize." 

We were ' all delighted with the new game. 
Papa and mamma had also provided a number of 
nice prizes : books, slates, pencils, dolls for the 
girls, and tops and marbles for the boys. There 
were sweetmeats too; and pretty little baskets 
and china mugs. Indeed, I cannot recollect .all 
the things. 
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Harry was the first to be blinded, and papa 
bound his eyes himself, turned him round, put the 
stick in his hand, and put him in the right place- 
Harry set ofi* briskly, just as if he could see ; but 
he could not, however, for he struck three times 
in the wrong direction. 

We all had our turn. It went oflF admirably. 
We constantly kept missing it ; but still won a 
great many things. 

I won a little china monkey, a little white 
basket, and sugar plums. I won a bat and a 
ball, and several other things ; but I exchanged 
them with the boys for sweetmeats. I did it to 
oblige them, and besides was rather glad of the 
exchange myself. 

When we had dined, papa said, " Now, I have 
thought of another amusement for you this after- 
noon, namely, that you are to have lessons for 
three hours with Mr. Prince." I saw immediately 
that he was not in earnest ; but the boys looked 
very doleful, and said nothing. I sprang about, 
and said, " Papa is only joking, he is only joking ! " 
And then he kissed me, and said, " For shame, 
you stupid boys, the little one is the wisest of you 
all." And we were all quite merry again. 

The gamekeeper took Dash to the poultry-yard 
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yesterday, but he is so well trained now that he 
only looked at the hens and turkeys, and did not 
touch them. I daresay he would have done it 
again if he had dared ! The hens, turkeys, and 
geese thought so too, I suppose, for they flew oflF 
in all directions when they saw him. Now, I will 
stop. — ^Mary. 



Twentieth Saturday. 

Here I come marching again, like a well-drilled 
soldier, and say : — 

Monday. — There is not much to be said of 
Monday, except that aunt Susan told us a fairy 
tale, as follows : — 

" The Story of the Smelling Bottle and the 
Hot Water Bottle. 

" There was once a fairy who changed every one 
that she did not like, or that she wished to punish, 
into green, red, yellow, blue, or white glasses and 
bottles. The dwelling of these poor unfortunates 
was a glass palace, and they were all arranged on 
a soft black velvet carpet, which greatly increased 
their beauty. 
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" Some of these glasses and bottles were orna- 
mented with gold and silver, and some with 
shining pebbles, which gave them a very magnifi- 
cent appearance. This was their only consolation, 
for they led the most monotonous life possible, 
and were not allowed to move one step. When 
they wanted to whisper anything to one another, 
they bent themselves towards each other, and 
touched each other quite gently; immediately there 
was a noise like klmg-liDg-ling I and then the 
fairy appeared and ordered them to be quiet. 

" Years had passed in this way ; and the fairy 
thought * these good glasses and bottles are now so 
accustomed to order and tranquillity, that I think 
I can safely leave them, and make an excursion 
for my own amusement. They have no idea now 
of what freedom is, and they would certainly not 
venture to move themselves, or to get into mis- 
chief.' So thought the fairy, but though she was 
a very wise fairy, she was nevertheless much 
mistaken. 

" After the departure of the fairy, the glasses 
and bottles were by no means as quiet as she had 
expected. Very soon there was a very perceptible 
noise, which gi'ew louder and louder, and after this 
noise had continued for several hours, they resolved 
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to have a very merry day of it, and in the evening 
to dance to their hearts' delight. A ball is always 
rather. a serious matter when given by gentlemen 
and ladies made of glass. 

" In the neighbourhood there lived a china 
smelling-bottle, a little artillery officer, who had 
not a very select acquaintance, for his dearest 
friend was a hot-water bottle, and the effect was 
extremely ludicrous when the pretty little man 
appeared in company with his great brown friend. 
He, however, never regarded outward appearance, 
but looked to the heart of things, and, of course, 
the heart of a hot-water bottle is sure to be 
warm. 

" The active little officer, who was very fond 
of dancing, soon discovered that a ball was going 
to be given at the glass palace, so he rose up 
immediately, and went to pay a vi§it there. He 
was received rather coldly ; for the bottles and 
glasses thought, * Every one can see through us at 
once, but one can never be sure, with such an 
opaque little fellow as that, what designs he may 
harbour.' But the little officer was so very clever 
in twining and twisting everything to his own 
advantage, that at last, he not only obtained per- 
mission to come to the ball, but also to bring his 

H 
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friend with him, of whom he certainly did not ssty 
that she was a hot-water bottle. The little officer 
thought, * All these pretty ladies look so remark:— 
ably delicate and brittle, that an accident might; 
easily occur if I were to knock one of them in 
dancing with my spurs, which I always wear on 
such occasions. Should that happen with my 
friend, she will dance on as quietly as if nothing 
had occurred ; so at all events I am sure of one 
partner.' 

" When the evening came, and the little officer 
entered the ball-room, accompanied by his friend, who 
looked twice as awkward and clumsy by his side, 
all the glasses and bottles retreated in dismay, and 
thought that they had been introduced into very 
low company indeed. The officer scanned the 
room with his opera-glass in rather an embarrassed 
manner ; but when a galoppe was struck up, he 
seized his friend ; and while he skipped and swung 
elegantly, the lady at his side stamped and 
trampled in time with the music, to the conster- 
nation of all the glasses and bottles. 

" Of course, many good things may be said of 
hot- water bottles ; but they ought not to appear 
at balls, and our lady was made sensible of this, 
for during the dance her internal warmth increased, 
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and she almost fainted, got out of time, stumbled, 
and dragged with her in falling her poor helpless 
little partner, in addition to at least a dozen bottles 
and glasses, which flew into a thousand pieces. 

" There was dismay ! The water-bottle was on 
her feet again immediately, but her little oflScer 
limped about and complained of broken bones ; 
whilst the broken pieces were changed before all 
eyes into princes and princesses, young gentlemen 
and young ladies ; in short, into that which they 
had been before the fairy had enchanted them. 
One moment the happy creatures stood still, and 
then they clapped their hands and danced for joy, 
till suddenly they recollected that their companions 
were still standing around them as glasses and 
bottles. To throw themselves on the latter, to 
break, knock, push, and upset them, was the work 
of a moment, and in a twinkling the glass palace 
was full of happy young people, who soon dispersed 
themselves to return to their homes. The spell 
was broken, the fairy had no longer any power 
over them. 

" The hot-water bottle and the officer both looked 
quite confounded ; after a while the former said, 
* This is a pretty story ! I shall certainly never 
go to a ball again, and I think, my dear sir, that 
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it IS not exactly the place for you either.' — ^ Oh,' 
gaid he, whilst he rubbed his left leg and tossed 
up his head, ^ a ball without me and my comrades 
is utter nonsense, but I ought not to have come 
here with you, that was my mistake.' The hot- 
water bottle, who was a very sensible, forbearing 
person, said nothing, but went home, and ever 
since that time, whenever a couple at a ball are 
very ill-matched, or dance in an awkward >manner, 
people say, * They suit each other like a smelling- 
bottle and a hot-water bottle.' The latter did 
not escape the vengeance of the fairy, for at her 
instigation the bottle is always invited to festivi- 
ties, and wherever she appears, coldness predo- 
niinutee." 

That is a regular fable, just like aunt Susan ! 
But now I have already written so much, that I 
must finish oil the other days quickly. 

Tuesday. — A very good day. We all said our 
lessons particularly well, and Mr. Prince's ruler 
had uninterrupted rest. In the evening we fished 
in the pond, and caught nothing, but amused our- 
selves very much notwithstanding. 

Wednesday. — In the morning before breakfast 
wc were allowed to drive to the mill with the 
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coachman. I sat on a sack of com as happy as a 
king on his throne. William was allowed to drive 
sometimes, because he is so thoughtful, the coach- 
man said. But he is an old boy now, and I have 
still young blood in' me. While the sacks were 
being unpacked; the miller showed us an early 
pear tree, which we were allowed to shake. Wil- 
liam was not very thoughtful about this business. 
I put two pears into my pocket for Mary; the 
poor little thing had been obliged to stay at home. 

Thursday. — Learned well. Fished in the 
evening. Caught nothing. 

Friday.' — Lessons nothing particular, only tole- 
rable. I was kept in an hour. That was a sad 
loss ! Fished again in the evening, and caught a 
little minnow,' which the cat ate. 

To-day Mr,. Prince was satisfied, and we got 
good reports. We have worked in the garden, 
and taken a walk ; that is all. — Harry. 



Twenty-First Saturday^ 

This Saturday has had a sad beginning, for I 
got a letter from a friend; of mine in town, who 
tells me that a little boy whom we all knew has 
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been drowned. His name was Alfred; he was 
very pretty, and every one that knew him was 
fond of him. 

Close by the garden belonging to Alfred's 
parent* there is a river; to be sure, there is a rail- 
ing there, but it is not very high. Alfred was 
oftcui allowed to play there, but never alone, and 
throe days ago he was in the garden with his 
el(l(»Ht brother Charles, and just after he had 
he«;un to play, Charles was called ofiF for a moment 
to the tailor, who was to take his measure, and in 
^oiiig away ho called out, " I shall be back in a 
fcnv nunutos, Alfred; don't go near the river." 

In a very short time he came back and he 
lookod for his brother, but he could not see him 
anywhere. He raji to the river, called, and 
H(Mvrehed everywhere, but Alfred was nowhere to 
1)U Hoon. Ho thought he must have gone to the 
railing ^nd have leaned over, and so have fallen, 
into tlio river, which is very deep there. 

Poor Charles wrung his hands and sobbed and 
(M'iod, and could not summon courage to tell his 
parents. At last he did so, and they all rushed 
to the garden emd called and searched, and his father 
(piickly got a boat, and they dragged the river, 
but no one found him. 
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The poor parents hoped and thought perhaps 
Alfred might have run away to play with other 
boys, but in the evening a fisherman brought the 
little corpse, which they had found far out in the 
river. He was not at all disfigured, and his poor 
mother said constandy, " No, he is not dead ; we 
have not lost him ; he will wake up again," We 
aU cried over this letter, and my friend James 
writes that he has been quite low-spirited ever 
since this accident. 

It is sad to think that it was Alfred's disobedi- 
ence that caused his death. His parents and 
brothers and sisters are very, very sad, for they 
loved him very much. Indeed, he was a charm- 
ing little fellow. 

Now I must give an account of last week. 
My uncle George, who stood godfather to -me, 
sent me from London a beautiful album; the 
binding is purple and gold ; I never saw anything 
so pretty, and it has a case to fit it, lined with 
wadding and silk. My first thought was, who I 
should ask to write me a verse in it, and so I 
asked Harry and Mary, who were both quite 
willing and pleased. Mary knew directly what io 
write, and said as follows : — 
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• 
" Love yoH me 
As I love yoa. 

" Your affectionate sister — Mart." 

Harry also had made up his mmd what to write 
— some verse that he had seen once before m an 
album. I. was quite satisfied with both, and Mary 
wi^s just begmning to write, when mamma came 
in and called out, "What are you doing? You 
arc surely not intending to write in this book 
already ? No, no, that won't do ; William must 
knc^p this book till his seventeenth or eighteenth 
year, and then he can write down recollec- 
tions, and any thoughts that strike him; he is 
luiK^li too young yet. In such a beautifully bound 
book, there should be nothing but good and noble 
BtMitiinonts, otherwise it would be like a fruit with 
a l)oautiful shell and rotten kernel. But I will 
give each of you a simple album, in which all your 
young friends may write you something, whatever 
coiuos into their heads." 

We were much pleased with this promise. 
Mannna was quite right ; but Harry and Mary 
wore rather cast down, for it was just in that 
pretty book that they would have liked best to have 
written. Harry said, " I don't think that any- 
tliing better will occur, to me when I am older, 
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for mine is really a very pretty verse." Mamma 
smiled, and said, that when in after year» he had 
read more fine poems and verses, he would not be 
60 in love with his verse, which, however, was 
very good in its way. 

We have very much to do now, for Mr. Prince 
intends to examine us in papa's presence, and we 
must pay particular attention to Latin, because, 
as Harry says, Latin is papa's hobby ; not much to 
Harry's delight, certainly, for he is not very fond 
of it. I like it very much, because I am older, 
and ftirther advanced, so I get on better, and that 
gives me pleasure. When we practise, conjugate, 
or decline, Mary learns what she hears us repeat ; 
it is amusing to hear, her, but she always knows 
it exactly. 

Mary would like to learn Latin too ; but mam- 
ma does not wish her to learn it now, and says, 
" Try to know your own language thoroughly, and 
get on with French before you try Latin." There 
is a little girl coming from Paris soon, who knows 
no English at all, and Mary is to talk French with 
her. She is^ looking forward to her coming with 
great pleasure, but^ does not know how they will 
manage to understand each other, because Mary 
cannot talk French connectedly at all, and does 
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not know much more than " je vous aime," " je 
vous en prie," " donnez-moi," " comment vous 
portez vous," and " ma chere et bonne maman." 
She really does not know much more ; so it will 
be very amusing. — William. 



Twenty-Second Saturday. 

To-day we have been to see old John, but he 
is ahready going about again, and was very busy 
with his bees, and had on a large cap and gloves 
to protect him against their stings. We watched 
him from a distance, and saw how the bees all 
swarmed around him ; and when, after some time, 
he came to us, and said, "Wait a little, and Martha 
will soon bring you some honeycomb," we were 
very glad, for honey is very good, and especially 
honeycomb. The whole hive looks like a house with 
lots of little rooms, and Mr. Prince has promised 
to explain to us the whole arrangement of a bee- 
hive. Mamma says she has read a nice book, in 
which it is said that flowers are the taverns of the 
bees, where they go to get themselves a fresh 
draught. Harry said, " Why should they all be 
taverns ? One might also imagine that the bees 
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were invited, and that the flowers were the houses 
of friends and relations." But I like to hear that 
which the little people get in the flowers called a 
refreshing draught, it sounds so imposing. But 
they cannot drink each other's health in the flower 
houses, for two never drink at the same time. 

It is so nice to know a pretty story about every- 
thing, for when now I see a bee in a flower, I 
think he is sitting in a tavern, and I wonder what 
he has called for I wine, beer, or lemonade I It 
amuses me very much, and sometimes, when one 
flies off again, I fancy that he looks quite cross, 
and I say, " Ah ! the lemonade was not good in 
that tavern." 

Aunt Susan told us a story lately, about a rose 
palace, consisting entirely of red, white, yellow, and 
crimson roses, which was inhabited by bees, butter- 
flies, and other insects. The bees were the ser- 
vants, and fetched honey and wax ; the butterflies 
were the aristocracy, who flew about, well dressed, 
and amused themselves; and the insects? — "Well," 
said aunt Susan, " they were the troubles which 
every life has, even if it is only that of a bee or 
butterfly." — "Aunt Susan," said, I "why not 
rather say, that a beautiful princess lived in the 
rose palace ?" She said, "For this reason, that 
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all roses are- enchanted princesses ; try to remem- 
ber that, and the next time you put your stumpy- 
nose into a rose, do it respectfully." I will always 
think of that when I have a rose, and want to 
smell it. 

Yesterday, aunt Susan said, " What houses do 
human beings eat ?" At first we all laughed, but 
as she waited for an answer, I said, " Snail shells, 
aunt Susan." — ^^ Your humble servant," she said, 
"I will make the experiment, and give you a snail 
shell to eat. A certain- sort of snails are certainly 
eaten by some people in France, and are also used 
in medicines, but their habitations are never 
eaten with them. Now tell me, Harry, what 
houses do men eat, as often as they can get 
them ?" Harry said triumphantly, " 0, oysters !" 

" Oho !" said I, " then I would rather eat up a 
snail-shell than an oyster-shell ! " — " Gently, my 
dear girl," said aunt Susan, "each one of you 
thinks yourself the wisest; but you have both 
given me stupid answers. Now Willie, be wiser ; 
well, what is the house ? " 

William smiled; and said, " You must mean the 
cells of bees, the honeycomb, for the cells are the 
houses of bees." — " Yes, but the outside is wax, 
and that is never eaten. You are all wrong." 
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Then I clapped my hands, and cried out, " Aunt 
Susan, I know, I know ; you mean the Indian 
birds' nests I" — " Well, of course, you silly people ; 
why did you not recollect it at once." I am sure 
I don't know why. 

On Thursday we had a very great pleasure. 
A Uttle carriage was for sale in the town, and 
papa has bought it for us. It is big enough to 
hold four of us ; and a harness has been ordered 
for the donkeys that are to draw it. How nice 
that will be ! I can't imagine anything more 
delightful. Harry said, " If only we were not 
obliged to go back to town, I should so like to stay 
here all winter !" I know we shall not stay, how- 
ever ; but while we are here we will drive out a 
great deal. The boys are going to buy themselves 
a whip ; but they have not yet decided whether 
the handle is to be red or green. William said 
green, and Harry red ; but because William would 
not give in, Harry got angry, and said, " Oh, you are 
a great ^een goose !" Willie did not answer, and 
went away angrily. Then Harry was sorry, and 
ran after him. I said, " Why don't you have a 
yellow handle ; then you will neither of you have 
your own way." They would not do that, how- 
ever ; indeed, they seldom take my advi(je. 
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Mamma has written for a little girl to come to 
us from Paris, with whom I and the boys are to 
talk French. We must do it, for she knows no 
English. Sometimes I am glad when I think of 
her coming, and sometimes not. The little girl 
has been educated in an institution where religion 
is paid particular attention to, and they are taught 
to speak and write French accurately. " They 
are all children of protestant parents," manuna 
says, " and principally orphans ; and the Duchess 
of Orleans, as well as several other ladies, super- 
intend the institution, so that one is sure to get 
good children there." 

Aunt Susan has just looked over my shoulder, 
and said, " How wonderfully well expressed, and 
how old-fashioned that last part is." — " How 
should I write it then, aunt Susan ? " Then she 
laughed, and said, " Just as you like, for I shall 
take care not to read it." — " Aunt Susan, are you 
serious ? " and I think I cried a little ; but she 
kissed me and said, " No, no, my dear ; now don't 
cry." Aunt is always so. — Mary. 
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Twenty-Third Saturday. 

Now, march up days, for your general is here ! 
First, Monday, for I don't int^jnd to write about 
last Saturday ; that was Mary's business. Well 
then ! 

Monday, — ^By no means an idle day, for I had 
a great deal to learn. Mr. Prince always says 
that after a day's rest one should exert oneself 
doubly ; but he forgets that it is just on Saturdays 
that I exert myself more, and make up for what I 
have left undone during the week, in running, 
jumping, climbing, walking, laughing, and romp- 
ing. What I omit in five days, or only do half, 
I make up for on the sixth, and that is no small 
matter ! I said my lessons well, however ; for I 
always take pains now, as I think it wrong not to 
do so. Formerly I never thought about it ; but 
since I have learned that we are told in Scripture 
to earn our bread by the sweat of our brow, I am 
always attentive to my lessons. He who leanis 
Latin can truly say that he earns his bread. 

Since that time I have always, at least ahnost 
always, had good reports. Papa is much kinder 
to me. Of course, he always loved me ; but he 
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used to say that little good would come of me. 
It was always said, " Harry will never study ; he 
is much too flighty and idle." No one says that 
now, and I am very glad of it. 

Tuesday. — When Willie, Mary, and I went 
out quite early into the garden, we met aunt 
Susan. There was a little mist, £tnd it moved 
over the pond like steam or smoke ; but the air 
was .not cold, and there were lots of spider webs 
spread out on the grass-plots. When aunt saw 
them, she said, " the busy little spiders have 
laid out their sheets to bleach very early in 
the morning." This amused Mary extremely. 
** Aunt," said she, " then the spiders must have a 
large washing, for there are so many pieces." 

Afterwards, when we came to a bridge, we saw 
something very pretty indeed. Between the rail- 
ings there hung a cobweb, and on it the dew-drops 
had fallen, little ones and big ones, so that it looked 
us if peai*ls had been strung on a thread,.and quite 
regularly, one pearl after another. When we came 
home from our walk, the harness for our donkeys 
had just arrived, and papa said if we were diligent, 
we might drive out in the evening. That was a 
pleasure,! 

The moment .the clock struck six, chairs away, 
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books on to the shelves, my cap on my head, and 
off to the stables. Mary came running with her 
bonnet hanging down her back, and called out 
when she was still far off, " I am to go too, I am 
going too ; mamma has allowed me ! " I said, 
"Well, but where are you going to?" for no 
carriage was in sight ; but she ran straight on to 
the stable door, and said, " Please, Thomas, put in 
the donkeys : we may go ; papa has said so." 

And now spectators came from all quarters : 
papa, mamma, aunt Susan, Mr. Prince, and all the 
servants. When the donkeys were put to, papa 
said, " William is to drive to-day ; but first on trial 
three times round the yard." My respected 
brother became very dignified, drew on his gloves, 
sat himself on the box, just like a coachman, 
examined the reins and whip, and then off. At 
first rather badly, for one donkey went quick and 
the other slow. Brave little Jack always got on fa- 
mously ; butPeter was obstinate — drooped his head, 
and went no faster than he could possibly help. 
Willie called and urged him on, then scolded and 
used his whip ; but a donkey does not much mind 
such things. At last, however, he got on better. 

After the trial was over, Mary and I were 

allowed to get in, and to drive to the village. 

1 
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Nobody else went with us. That was a drive ! 
And how we laughed ! Mary and I were the lady 
and gentleman, and William our coachman. We 
talked incessantly, as if we were on a long journey, 
and decided gravely where we ought to stay all 
night. We enjoyed it immensely. 

Wednesday. — In the evening I drove out after 
papa had cautioned me very seriously. Aunt Susan 
drove with us, for mamma was afraid I might upset 
them. I did not seat myself Uke a coachman as 
Willie did, but like a gentleman driving rather 
carelessly, a little to one side, and a stick in my 
mouth to represent a cigar : so we went oflF. 
Aunt Susan laughed immensely, and said every 
few minutes, " capital ! " and " most elegant ! " 
Wo drove to the farm-steading, where the com 
was being taken in, and afterwards back to the 
high road ; and a gentleman on horseback, whom 
wo met, almost fell from his horse, which shied at 
our donkeys. 

Thursday. — In the morning, during our walk, 
wo talked a great deal about our carriage ; and 
we began to think what we should do if we 
found ourselves suddenly in a strange country 
without any money ? . I said, " Of course, we 
ahould first sell the carriage and the donkeys.'" 
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Mary nearly began to cry. " The donkeys belong 
to me also,'* she said, " and I would not give 
them up." 

" Well," said aunt Susan, " but I suppose you 
would wish to eat and drink, and without money 
you could get nothing in a foreign land, so I sup- 
pose you would be obliged to give up the donkeys. 
Of course, I should be with you, and when the 
dear little carriage had been sold, I would provide 
myself at once with the necessaries for making 
wax flowers for sale." 

" And I," said Mary, " would work pin-cushions 
and little needle-books, and paint on card board." 

William said he would get a turner's lathe, for 
he can turn very well indeed. I promised to 
make things out of pasteboard, for that is what I 
can do best. My boxes and baskets are never 
crooked. I don't succeed so well with the finer 
and more troublesome parts — ^the gilding and such 
things. Mary and aunt Susan have always done 
these for me. 

We spoke a great deal about it, and wondered 
whether we should be able to earn enough to live 
upon ; and I thought of papa, who always says 
that a boy should learn not only to use his head 
but his hands also. 
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Aunt Susan told us in the evening, when we 
drove out — and Willie let me drive — a true story 
about a young man who was obliged to work for 
himself, which I will write down here ; but then 
I must leave out £he days of the week that remain, 
as I could not write so much. 

Aunt Susan says, that when she was travel- 
ling m Germany, she became acquainted with a 
young man, who had met with many adventures 
in his early years. He was a thoughtless boy, 
caring little for anything but music, for which he 
had a great genius. He had no mother, and he 
quarrelled with his father, and ran away with only 
seven pounds in his pocket, a few clothes in his 
knapsack, and his violin. 

" At first he went to Berlin, and there he found 
some students, who were very kind to him. He 
told them his history, and they kept him with 
them for nothing ; and when he fell ill, they sent 
for a clever doctor to attend him. When he 
recovered, he ofiered the doctor a small siun of 
money, with his thanks, saying, * That he could 
not aflFord to give more.' The doctor, who knew 
his history, and had often in vain counselled him 
to return home, said he would take no money 
from him ; but that if, on his travels, he should ever 
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get to Naples, he might bring him a lazaroni pipe, 
as he had long wished to have one. This he 
promised. 

" From Berlin the yonng man travelled further 
and further, without any plan, as he had stQl some 
money. But this was very soon expended, and 
then he was in the greatest distress. Occasion- 
ally he fell in with kind-hearted people, who 
allowed him to travel with them, or lent him a 
little money. When at length he arrived in 
Lyons, he had not a farthing, and he was hungry 
and thirsty, and had no place where to rest his 
weary limbs. He had long since parted with all 
the clothes he could spare, and his violin was now 
his only hope. With tears in his eyes he went 
to a tavern and played. He played strange melo- 
dies, which were well known in his own native 
country, and the guests, among whom were seve- 
ral officers, paid him well. This was the first 
time in his life that he had earned his bread. The 
same evening he wrote to his father to ask his 
pardon ; but added, that he would not rejran 
home till he had learned to gain his own liveli- 
hood. Every evening now he went back to the 
tavern, and a benevolent man, who saw and heard 
him there, soon perceived that he had not been 
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educated for such an employment, and asked to 
know his history. Through this good gentleman 
he obtained employment in an orchestra there, and 
two years later he got employment in the orches- 
tra of one of the Paris theatres, where he was very 
well oflF. But from thence, for he was still thought- 
less, he went, without the permission of his direc- 
tor, to London, where he paid dearly for his folly. 
He could get no employment, was in the very 
greatest poverty, and was only too glad when at 
last he was enabled to return to Paris. 

" There, however, he had not the courage to 
return to his former du-ector, for he had left before 
his engagement had expired. One day, acciden- 
tally, he met a young man on the street, with 
whom he had formerly played in the orchestra. 
The latter addressed him, and asked him if he 
had ever received the five pounds which had been 
distributed to each one of those who had per- 
formed before King Louis Philippe ? He said, 
* No ; ' and now he took courage, and went to 
the director of the orchestra, who received him 
not unkindly, paid hun the five pounds, and allowed 
him to join the orchestra again. This made him 
very happy. 

" He xemained eight -years in Paris, and then 
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returned to his country, and is now established 
in his native town as a teacher of French, 
which he speaks very fluently and correctly. His 
father is now very old and infirm ; and his son 
takes the greatest care of him whom he formerly so 
deeply grieved. If he had only remained at home, 
and been industrious, he might by this time have 
had a very good appointment." 

Aunt Susan told us another nice little anecdote 
of him. He had a friend travelling in Italy, and 
through him he procured some lazaroni pipes, 
which he sent to the doctor in Berlin. The 
doctor, no doubt, was glad that he had kept hi« 
promise ; for he who keeps to his word, aunt says, 
will never sink altogether; and although this 
young man certamly did wrong, yet afterwards he 
was reformed. 

We spoke a great deal about it ; and aunt said 
that the young man never liked to look at a circus, 
for once he played for two years at Franconi's 
circus in Paris; and when he first played for money 
in Lyons, he shed the bitterest tears of his life. 

We came home very late. I drove quite 
slowly, because we were talking. What a nice 
drive that was ! — Harry. 
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Twenty-Fourth Saturday. 

Hatry says be has written the story about the 
student ; I have not read it yet, but I always like 
best to hear stories that I know are true. When 
people have travelled much, and tell us what 
they have seen, I always like to listen to them. 
Aunt Susan says, when she was in Switzerland, at 
Interlachen, there lived in the room above her a 
Frenchman, who was trying the water-cure, and 
liad a real giant sponge, for aunt saw it often 
hung up outside to dry. 

Every evening when he went to bed, he had 
great tubs of water carried up into his room, and 
whenever aunt saw that she trembled, for she 
thought of the big sponge. And soon afterwards 
when she had gone to bed, down would come the 
water in torrents through the ceiling on to her bed. 
She used, in anticipation of what was coming, to 
hang lots of things up as shelter, but they were 
not always effectual ; her bed was sometimes wet 
through, and aunt was forced to get up disconso- 
lately to remove the wet cloaks and shawls. When 
she told us this, she said, " That was not a very 
pleasant adventure!" To be sure, we always 
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laugh, but it was really not very agreeable for poor 
aunt Susan. 

Nothing new has happened; we are always 
happy, take walks, learn, work in the garden or 
at my lathe, drive in our donkey carriage, and 
are so tired in the evening that we are only too 
glad to get to bed. In the mornings we get up 
very early to write our exercises and learn by 
heart our hymns and Bible verses. 

Yesterday we took a walk with papa, and he 
has formed such a delightful plan. A few hundred 
paces from the house, on a little height, he is 
going to have a tiny house built, with one room, 
a kitchen, and a store-room — the kitchen is to 
be provided with nice little pots and pans ; and 
papa says that if we promise to be very careful, 
Mary may sometimes cook dinners for us there, at 
least boil potatoes, and roast apples, and such easy 
things, and when she gets older she may learn to 
cook real dinners, for mamma wishes her to learn 
to cook, that she may be the better able to direct 
her servants when she has them. Mary says she 
can already make a pudding. 

It is a charming plan ; and we shall store our 
own potatoes and apples and pears in our own 
store-room; and papa has promised to give us some 
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knives and forks and spoons, and cups and plates, 
which we must ourselves keep clean. 

The aspen and ash trees, which stand near the 
hill, are also to belong to the house, and papa says 
we can cut up some of them for firewood for 
Mary. 

Harry and I have already divided the work 
between us. He is to cut up the wood, and do 
all sorts of other work, and I am to carry water 
and help with the heavier work ; that is to say, 
clean the windows and wash the boards and floors, 
for that is too hard work for Mary, although she 
will have the little French girl to help her. 

Mary was so happy when papa told us this, 
that she could hardly find words to express her 
joy. In the room we are to have cane chairs, a 
large table and a smaller one, and white window 
curtains. 

Now we can talk or think of little but our 
house, and we fancy it is already there. We also 
talk a great deal about the little French girl ; we 
are quite curious to know what she looks like. 
Mary always says, " I hope she is not too short ;" 
and Harry, "I hope she is not too talll" It is 
all the same to me whether she is tall or short. 
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This morning we did not go to the gaxden, but, as 
aunt Susan waswith us, to the fields, and there were 
many poor children gleaning ears of com to take 
home to their parents, who get them ground into 
flour. Some were so well practised in gathering, 
that they had collected a large bundle, whilst others 
had only got four or five ears. Mary, Harry, and 
I helped those to gather who had got few. Aunt 
Susan said to us, '^ Here you have an example 
how God often sends help to those who are not 
able to help themselves. These children are just 
as busy as the others, and yet they find little ; 
whether it is that they don't see so well, or 
that they are slower, I don't know ; but they will 
not take much home with them, and consequently 
will scarcely receive a warm welcome firom their 
parents." 

When we heard that, we gathered still more 
eagerly. Once we all three darted at the same 
ear of com, quite lost our balance, and fell one 
upon another. Mary got a blow on her head 
from a knock of Harry's head, and said, quite 
piteously, " Really your head is as hard as a 
stone!" — "Yes," said Harry, it certainly is not 
made of glass, otherwise, I suppose, you would 
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have broken it. Do you think that yoiir head does 
not hurt too ?" With this she was satisfied, and 
complained no more. 

While we gathered com, aunt had made a 
basket of leaves, and had used small thorns as 
pins. In the basket lay small, neat little flowers, 
and it looked very pretty. Aunt said, "With these 
also I could earn my bread, when we are in a 
strange country with the donkey carriage." 

We all said, " Yes, I am sure you could." — 
William. 



Twenty-Fifth Saturday. 

To-day we were early at work, gathering com ; 
it is very tiresome, for one must constantly stoop ; 
but wo thought that the poor people would get 
broad from this com, and therefore we did not 
mind being tired. 

Aunt Siisan did not start with us, but soon fol- 
lowed, and said we were very good children. 

When we went home, for the children also 
went home at nine o'clock, aimt talked very seri- 
ously to us, and said, " You said that if you were 
compelled by necessity in a foreign land, you 
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would embroider, paint, and work on card-board, 
so try now what you can produce in your play- 
hours, when you cannot go out. Then when you 
have made a good many things, we will get a shop- 
keeper to set a value on them, and the price that 
he fixes I will pay you ; the money you can save, 
and some day you can do good with it." 

*' But what can we do, aunt ?" we all asked. 

" Well, you can send some poor child to school 
with it ; you can clothe him ; and, perhaps, after- 
wards help to apprentice him to a trade," said 
aunt. 

" But shall we get enough money fi-om you ?" 
we asked again. 

Then aunt Susan smiled. " No, not aQ at 
once ; but you must persevere, year after year ; 
in the end perhaps there will be enough. All 
good acts require perseverance ; one must not 
do it for a short time and then stop. The older 
the child gets, the more expense he will be to you, 
and the more industrious you must be. I^ how- 
ever, you should meanwhile be in great distress, 
I daresay mamma will help you out with some 
coats or jackets." 

" No," said Harry eagerly ; " if he is our son, 
no (me else shall provide for him but ourselves, 
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for a boy it must be. I don't know how to buy- 
clothes for a girl, but for a boy I am ready to buy 
cloth for a jacket and trousers, and good strong 
stuff it shall be." 

I said, " What do you want with a son ? Do 
let it be a little daughter." But neither of them 
would agree to that. I kept pulling William's 
sleeve, and whispering, " A httle girl ! say that it 
is to be a girl" But he paid no attention to me, 
and said, " Of course he must be a boy." Because 
they are boys ! that is the reason, for otherwise I 
don't know why a little girl would not do much 
better. 

To-morrow we will begin to work ; the mes- 
senger is going to town to-day, and I have writ- 
ten down a list of the things I want : silk, wool, 
card-board, and gold beads. 

We also talked a great deal about the house 
which papa is going to have built. No, it is 
really too funny I Aunt says, " Certainly funny, 
but also serious, for you are to learn everything 
thoroughly." — " Yes," said I ; "just as thoroughly 
as mamma, who knows everything." And aunt 
Susan nodded. 

When the little French girl comes at the end 
of October, she must also help to work. The boy 
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can also be called her son. I wonder what she 
will say to it t But when she wants to speak to 
him, he won't understand a word ; that is a great 
pity. 

Several things happened during the week. One 
day, we drove with Mr. Prince to Allonvale. A 
tenant of papa's lives there, and mamma wished 
Mr. Prince to go to ask about one of the children 
who has been ilL There are eight children, 
called Frank, Frederick, Ernest, George — ^these 
are the boys; the girls' names are, Catherine, 
Sophia, Annie, and Amelia. It is George who 
has been ill, and his nose was quite swollen ; for he 
had put a coffee-bean into his nose for fun, and be 
could not get it out again ; and his nose swelled 
so much that a doctor had to draw out the bean 
with instruments. He looked quite disfigured. 

Allonvale is very ugly ; no pretty garden and 
no fine trees and shrubs. The house, too, I did 
not like ; nothing but white walls, and the boards 
are strewed with sand ; I almost slipped on it. 

But we enjoyed ourselves nevertheless, and 
played with the children. There was a pond, a 
horse-pond they called it, of which the banks were 
quite flat, and we could catch little fish with our. 
hands, they came so close to the shore.. 
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The children showed us a little hat they had 
built of bricks and lime, twigs and straw. It was 
very pretty, and Harry and William immediately 
offered their services in helping with another hut, 
which was not quite finished. I sat down on a 
grass bank with Sophia and AmeUa, for Catherine 
and Annie are big girls and no longer children. 

Amelia showed me a large bush with purple 
berries, and said they were sloes, and she was 
allowed to eat them. I lasted one, but it was 
very nasty, not at all sweet. " Why don't you 
eat some other fruit ?" I asked. " Because we have 
none." I was quite astonished at that. How 
sad it is I 

When we drove home in the evening, I said to 
Mr. Prince, " AUonvale is a very nasty place, and 
there are no fruits there." — " And yet," he said, 
" the people there are just as happy and contented 
as you are with your fine house and garden. 
Happiness proceeds from the heart. If God is 
our friend in Jesus Christ, and we are trying t® 
please Him, we can be happy anywhere." John 
has just said, " Dinner is on the table." — ^Maby. 
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Twenty-Sixth Saturday. 

MoTiday. — ^Without preface ! I will collect my 
thoughts. First, after we had said our prayers, 
had dressed ourselves, written our exercises and 
learned by heart, of course out into the open air! 
Mary was already standing waiting at the house 
door, and William's pigeons were all billing and 
cooing around her. We fed and petted them, 
and then forwards. This time to the farm yard. 
Willie and I sang a song that we learned from 
our cousin a short time since, when we had the 
drum-striking on papa's birth-day — 

A soldier brave, one dreary night, 

Set forth his gaard to keep ; 
His captain said, his captain said, 

Soldier, fall not asleep. 

The rounds went by, the rounds went by, 

The morning sun was red; 
No sentinel, no sentinel. 

The sentinel was dead. 

No longer now he stands onward, 

So trusty and so true ; 
Bound him 'twas dark, round him 'twas dark, 

No morning dawned anew. 

His general, his general, 

He fell in deadly fight ; 
The soldier went, the soldier went, 

Before him in the night. 

K 
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That 18 certainly a pretty song ; but Mary cannot 
endure it. She says, " I don't like it at all, it is so 
sad that the poor sentinel was dead ; let me sing 
instead — 

" Insects all, the flower said, 
Insects go to rest, 
Whisper not, murmur not, 
Go to rest, you, you, you, 
You, you, you, you, you. 

" FlowBret fine, the insect said, 
Floweret go to rest. 
Shine no more, bloom no more, 
Qo to rest, you, you, you, 
Y6u, you, you, you, you." 

William and I laughed. " Yes," said I, " your 
song is certainly not sad!" — " Don't you like it, 
then?" she asked, piteously. We both said yes, 
and thiat satisfied her. 

Nothing else happened on Monday, except that 
Willie and I were allowed to ride to the mill on 
the donkeys, to tell the miller that flour was much 
wanted, and that he must grind' some. Mary 
looked quite downcast when we rode off; we would 
have taken her with us on the donkey, but mamma 
would not allow her. 

Tuesday. — Nothing particular happened. 

Wednesday. — Great delight! Papa, mamma, 
aunt Susan^ and Mr. Prince,, drove at four o'clock 
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in the afternoon to the gamekeeper's lodge, where 
they were going to take tea in the wood; and Willie, 
Mary, and I, drove behind them in the donkey 
carriage. Papa did not let the coachman drive 
very fast, so we kept up pretty well with them. To 
be sure, we arrived a little later, and aunt Susan was 
already standing with her apron on, boiling the 
kettle. We carried all the things to a pretty open 
place in the woods, where there was nice soft 
grass, and some fallen trees for the older people to 
sit on. The gamekeeper's wife gave us a white 
table-cloth to spread on the grass, besides butter, 
rolls, pears, and plums. All this was put on the 
grass at once ; last of all came the tea, which aunt 
Susan carried herself in triumph. 

We were very merry, and drove home again a 
little after six o'clock. I let the donkeys take 
more time coming back; William had driven 
there, because papa wished it; for he thought I 
would drive too hard. Yes, if they were horses ; 
but with donkeys one can't drive very hard, they 
have no feeling of honour, and let every one out- 
strip them. 

Thursday. — A very good ordinary day ; a few 
hours more lessons, to make up for lost time ; plum- 
pudding at dinner. In the afternoon we shook 
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down plums for preserving. Mary was allowed 
to help to stone them ; at first she got on very 
well, but after a little while she would have pre- 
ferred racing about, but mamma would not allow 
her to give up, as she had promised to go on all 
afternoon. 

Friday.^ — A waggon of com upset, but no one 
was hurt. The com lay scattered on the road, and 
the gleaners fell upon it after it had been packed 
up again, but reaped more sand than com, and 
filled their sacks with both hands at once. 

William and I have already commenced work- 
ing for the boy who is some day to go to school. 
Willie is tuming another cotton-winder, and I am 
pasting a work-basket, such as mamma and aunt 
like, eight-cornered, white inside, and with gilt 
edges ; the outside is light green. Mary is work- 
ing a little rose on silk canvas, which is to be stuck 
into the bottom of the basket. 

Saturday.— T\m aftemoon the carriage drew 
up at the door, as papa was going to drive into 
town, and there was very nearly a terrible acci- 
dent. The horses shied at a piece of paper which 
the wind blew before them. The coachman tried 
to draw them in, but the reins broke, and ofiF 
A\ ent the horses full gallop through the .garden 
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gate, which happened to be opeiij through the 
apple-trees ; all the apples were shaken^ oflF, and 
then over the garden fence into a deep ditch. 
There they lay, coachman^ horses, and carriage. 
Lnckily only the carriage and harness were bro- 
ken, coachman and horses were unhurt, but cart- 
loads of apples lay in the garden. We thanked 
God that nothing further had occurred. — Harry. 



Twenty- Seventh Saturday. 

During the past week we have had a new exer- 
cise. Harry, Mary, and I, namely, have had to 
make verses, Mr. Prince said, "Even if you 
cannot make a proper verse, at least you must 
learn to understand what a rhyme is." — " 0," we 
all said, " that is not very difficult." 

" Very well," said he, " I will write down 
rhymes for each of you, and you must then add 
as many words as will make sense of it. Now, 
try whether it is easy or difficult." 

First he took Mary's slate, wrote rhyming words 
on it, and said, " Sit down at the table and make 
a verse of them." Then came Harry, then I ; no 
one was allowed to see what words the others had. 
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I had the rhymes dream, seem, stone, alone, 
carry, tarry. 

The room was quite quiet. We wrote and 
wrote, scratched out and put in, till at last we 
had finished. Mr. Prince read out Mary's verse 
first ; and then we saw that we all had the same 
riiymes. Her verse was as follows : — 

" I had a dream, 
And it did seem, 
As if a stone 
Were mine alone ; 
It is too big to carry, 
And that is why I tarry." 

Mary looked quite frightened lest Mr. Prince 
should laugh; but he only smiled, and said, 
" That is Mary's first verse. Now, Harry." 

*' Once I dreamed a troubled dream, 
I know not why, but it did seem, 
That on my heart, a load like stone, 
I was obliged to bear alone ; 
And as this weight I needs must carry, 
No longer here I wish to tarry." 

Mr. Prince called out again, " Harry's first 
verse ! Now you, William 1" Mine was : — 

" I walk as in a dream I 
Was I there ? Yet. it did seem 
As if a tall, grey stone 
Said, I am alone, alone. 
Here must I stand, and ever carry ; 
.1 am a stone, and so must tarry.'* 
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Mr. Prince smiled again, and said, " Well, in 
time you will get on ! Now, I will only set you 
one word, and you must find a rhyme for it, and 
make a verse. Now, pay attention ! " 

I had dove and more ; Harry had general and 
world ; Mary, doll and much. 

Now we set to work ! We wrote and re-wrote ; 
but in the end succeeded pretty well. I had 
written : — 

" The pretty little dove, 
That I 80 well did love ; 
Though I see you now no more, 
Yet I love you as of yore.'' 

Harry had written : — 

" Onwards ! cries the general. 
See the banner is unfurl'd. 
Forwards ! is the veteran's call ! 
Forwards one gets through the world. " 

Now came little Mary's turn : — 

" I have a pretty doll. 
And I love her very much f* 

That was all ! She had quite misunderstood 
Mr. Prince; so he allowed her to repeat words 
and find rhymes for them. At first she could 
find none ; but afterwards she laughed, and would 
hardly leave ofi*. 

When we had done lessons, Harry said to. me, 
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" I shall certainly never be a poet ; it is most 
horrid work! My head still aches from it!" 
Mr. Prince says we must all three together have 
a poem ready for mamma's birthday, but without 
any assistance. 

Harry eaid, "I Uke singing, but not rhyming." 
Then we went out into the garden, and sang some 
lines of Harry's favourite ballad : — 

" They had not sailed a league, a league, 
A league, hut harelj three, 
When the sky grew dark, .and the wind hlew loud, 
And angry grew the sea. 

"^ The anchors hrake, the topmasts feU, 
'Twas such a deadly storm, 
Atid the waves came over the staggering ship^ 
Till all her sides were torn. 

*'- Half o'er, half o'er to Aherdour, 
Full fifty fathoms deep, 
There lies the good Sir Patrick Spens, 
And the Scots lords at his feet." 

Aunt Susan, who, is very fond of old Scottish 
ballads, told us that it was written a long, long time 
ago, when a king of Norway married a young 
Scottish princess, named Margaret. A great 
number of noblemen went with her to Norway 
to be present at the wedding; but in coming 
home to Scotland, they were all drowned. 

A. few days ago I had the misfortune to over- 
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turn tlie donkey carriage ; I was driving quietly, 
but was- looking at a pony which was trotting 
bdiind us, when at that moment the carriage went 
over a stone, and immediately toppled over. My 
jBrst thought was for Mary; she, however, was 
comfortably housed in the sand, but had torn her 
apron and lost one shoe. I drew on her shoe 
and petted her a little, but she was not very much 
frightened, and said directly, " I will tell papa that 
it was not your fault !" But I said she had better 
not say that, as papa would not believe it, and 
besides it was my fault after all. 

To-day I cannot write any more, for I must 
go and work at my lathe, otherwise I shall not 
get on, for a cotton-winder is a very difficult thing 
to make. — ^William.. 



Twj:ntt-Eighth Saturday. 

I have again something pretty to write: a little 
fairy tale which aunt Susan told us. Apples were 
being gathered, and William, Harry, and I picked 
up the finest apples under the tree, wrapped them 
in paper, and packed them in httle hampers. 
Mammahad given. us permission to do this. Aunt 
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Susan was there also, but, to tell the truth, she waa 
not very industrious ; we had fetched her a garden 
chair, on which she sat rather lazily, and quietly 
wrapping up apples. 

Harry took courage, and said, " Listen, aunt 
Susan ; with your hands you are not very busy, 
so be more busy with your tongue, and tell us a 
little story." 

" Impertinent boy !" said aunt (but she laughed 
all the while) ; " not for your sake, but for that of 
your worthy brother and sister, will I repeat one 
of my pretty fairy tales. Now, pay attention ! 

" In a dark forest there once were three nests : 
in the one sat a cuckoo, in the other a mavis, and 
in the third a wagtail. These three often con- 
versed with one another, and spoke of happier 
days which they had known. 

" One fine day the cuckoo said to the wagtail, 
' I beg your pardon, honoured sir, but I have 
never yet asked with whom, in fact, I have the 
honour of conversing. What, if I may ask, were 
you in the world before you were enchanted and 
assumed the unworthy form of a bird ?' 

" * I, — your excellency,' answered the wagtail; 
* I had the honour of being a tailor, as also of being 
the one who made the coat in which your excellency 
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first appeared at court. I may add that the coat fitted 
to a nicety. In my present adverse circumstances, 
I console myself with the thought that I am dressed 
well and with great neatness ; my clothes fit me as 
if I had made them myself.' And with these words 
the little bird hopped on to a branch, and turned 
himself round complacently in all directions. 

" * Certainly, if you call your feathers a dress !' 
said the cuckoo scornfully. *But tell me, dear 
sir, have you never heard why we had the mis- 
fortune to be enchanted, and whether there is any 
means which could fi-ee us from this calamity T 

" * Surely, surely,' replied the merry tailor ; 
' you, worthy sir, who are a poet, were changed 
because you were never heard to talk of anything 
but yourself and your own works. Miss Mavis 
yonder, because she considered herself the first 
songstress, and always sang when she ought to 
have been quiet. I, — well I can say, I was 
much calumniated, and have been enchanted, 
because on £t certain occasion I was said to have 
displayed no courage. That is pure calumny !' 

" * But what can we do to break the charm ?' 

" * I am told it can only be done by each one 
abjuring his own nature.' 

" * And you know nothing further, sir ?' 
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" * No, your honour.' 

" The cuckoo turned his head and grumbled 
with his beak, * The fellow was and is a fool.' 

" But the good little tailor was by no means 
such a fool, as the result will prove. 

" One fine day, when the poet, the singer, and 
the tailor were standing at their nest doors, a 
nightingale sang a song in a hazel-nut tree so 
sweetly and so melodiously, that all three opened 
thek beaks wide. 

" Tears stood in the cuckoo's eyes. * Oh ! ' 
said he, * a song without words ! But I under- 
stand it, nevertheless. Such words! I have never 
composed anything half so beautiful I ' 

" The cuckoo had hardly time to finish this 
sentence, when his feathers fell from him as a 
dress would. 

" * What is this ?' he was going to say. 
* What is this; my feathers!' but before he had 
time to think, he was already on his feet in trou- 
sers and boots, coat and hat. The cuckoo had 
vanished, and the poet was himself again. 

" Miss Mavis was also listening to the heavenly 
song; she stretched her head, opened her beak 
and shut it again, like some one preparing to sing; 
but then she shut her eyes and said, faintly, 
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' Well, I really think she sings better than I do !' 
In a twinkling, «he experienced exactly the same 
thing as the cuckoo; she stood ready dressed in 
petticoats, dress, bonnet, and shoes and stockings; 
and the former Miss Mavis now tripped away as 
Miss Rosa. 

"When the others were gone, the wagtail was still 
listening with delight to the nightingale's song ; 
when, just as he was going to applaud with his 
little feet, up sprang a horrid cat into the hazel- 
nut tree, said caught the poor httle nightingale. 
The wagtail shrieked with terror, but flying imme- 
diately to the rescue, he tried to bite the cat's 
tail. How this heroic act succeeded, whether he 
saved the pretty nightingale or not, he never 
learned, for from him also the feathers were stripped 
like lightning, and there he stood, as perfect a 
man as he had ever been, with a fashion-book in 
his hand. He was in the habit of saying after- 
wards, * I am neither a Hercules nor a Samson, 
but every one does what he can, and I fear no 
man ! ' No one has ever heard that he was again 
changed into a biwi ; but the little wagtails still 
strutt about as princely as if he had fitted on their 
coats." 
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Aunt has dictated the little fable to me, for it 
amused me ; but I could never have remembered 
it word for word. Now it is written in this book, 
and we can afterwards read it over again. When 
aunt had finished, I said, " But what became of 
the poet, aunt ; was he ever again changed into a 
bird?" Aunt made a long face and said, " Hush! 
hushl my dear, nobody knows anything about 
that ; but I can tell you this, that whenever I hear 
a cuckoo call, it seems to me as if I ought to make 
a bow, and as if he were a gentleman." We all 
laughed; but how busy we had been, and how 
many apples we had packed up ! — Mary. 



Twenty-Ninth Saturday. 

Aunt Susan had very nearly put me out of order 
with her fables, for she told us another one, but 
Willie has promised to write it for me, as how 
could I do it when I also write something for 
every week day. Now then : — 

Monday. — On this day, we wrote out for Mr. 
Prince what we could remember of Sunday's 
sermon. 

The text was, " Oh Lord, thou hast searched 
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me, and known me." I did not quite like the 
first pai-t ; at least, it frightened me a little. For 
the minister spoke a great deal about God's keep- 
ing His eye upon us every day, and all day, and 
seeing every thought and feeling of oiu: hearts, as 
well as every action of our hves. And I know there 
are many wicked things in my heart which I can't 
bear to think God sees. But, then, in the second 
part, the minister went on to tell us reasons 
why we should be glad that God searches the 
heart. He said, if you are trusting in Christ, as 
your Saviour — if you have given Him the charge 
of your souls — if you have asked Him to blot out 
your sins, and to make you holy by His Spirit; 
then you should be glad, even very glad, to know 
that no sin, even the most secret, can be hid from 
Him, and that He knows eyery bad thought 
and feeling, both great and small, so as to help 
us against every sin. Nothing particular hap- 
pened on that day. I cut my finger severely, 
but that can scarcely be looked upon as anything 
extraordinary. 

Tv/esday, — On this day, we again packed 
apples ; and aunt Susan told us the fairy tale, which 
Willie is going to WTite. Mary is quite delighted 
with this apple business; only the. best ones are. 
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packed in hampers, the next best are used for bak- 
mg and cookmg, and the worst and smallest we 
are allowed to give away to any one we like. 

Mary asked mamma, " Whether we >might not 
sell some of these in orderto get on faster with the 
money for our son?" Upon which mamma told 
the gardener that he might send two hampers of 
apples to town to be sold on our account. 

"Now look, Mary," said I; "now you have 
already accepted help from mamma." She shook 
her little head, and answered, " Don't make your- 
self at all uneasy, that does not matter, and the 
boy will go all the sooner to school." Yes, but, 
as yet, we have not got the boy. Mr. Prince 
says, however, that it will be far easier to get the 
boy than the money that he will cost. But 
William and I are working very hard. In a week 
the little French girl will be here, and then she 
can help to work with Mary. Then only four 
weeks more. Oh, misery 1 Then we must say 
good bye to dear Rosevale, and go back to town. 
We three would much rather stay here ; much, 
much rather. 

Wednesday. — The last com was taken in, for 
there was so much rain that the harvest could not 
.be finished sooner. This last com looked aheady 
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rather grey and black. When the last stock was 
taken from the field, there was a great deal of shout- 
ing and hurrahing. Aunt Susan saw a harvest 
home when she was in Germany ; and she told us 
that there, on the last day, the girls who have 
helped with the reaping are decorated with red 
jackets, white aprons, and red ribbons on their 
hats. They are then driven three times round the 
court-yard, and they cheer and wave the garland, 
and at last stop in front of the mansion. One of 
them then makes a speech, presents the garland to 
the proprietor, and then they each get a glass of 
wine and a sum of money. The garland aunt 
Susan saw was very pretty, made of wheat, ivy 
leaves, rowens, and red ribbons. Our reapers have 
not so much taste for making garlands. But there 
was a great deal of mirth here too. Papa and 
mamma had provided a good dinner for all the 
people ; plenty of beef and good pudding. And 
the wives and children came too, which made the 
men eiijoy themselves much more. We children 
were allowed to go to the bam, where the dinner 
was spread, and to go round the table looking 
after the little ones, and taking care that each one 
got plenty of pudding. We liked so much to help 
.them, and to see them enjoy themselves. 

L 
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Thursday. — ^We had a great treat ; papa wanted 
something copied out, and he gave it to us, that is 
to Willie and me, " as you write a good hand,'' 
said he. That was an honour, indeed! Mary 
would insist on writing out something for mamma; 
and so she got a cake receipt to copy; she was 
not a little proud of that, dear little pussy. 

Friday. — William and I are drawing up a plan 
of our garden, in order to be able to divide it 
quite correctly ; and by next month everything 
must be planted. The clergyman has promised us 
two young peach trees, which he himself has 
trained up out of — ah, what should I say?: out of 
the stones or out of the kernels ? At any rate^ that 
is how he has trained them ; besides these, we are 
to have two apple shoots from the nursery, two v 
pear, and two plum trees, which we are to he- 
allowed to choose ourselves. This gives us great: 
pleasure! 

Papa will give us, from his nursery, six young- 
pines, two walnut trees, a horse chestnut, two. 
young oaks, two beech trees, and four birch trees. 
The gardener is to give us bushes ; and if we want- 
any thing eke we must get it ourselves.. With my 
own money I am going to send for- some new 
liinds of French, strawberries;, also^. new kinds of 
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raspberry and currant bushes. The strawberries 
cannot be laid down till the spring, for the beds 
were not quite ready in August. In fact, our 
garden was then all waste ground. 

Mr. Prince was with us when we made the 
sketch, and helped us in many ways. The plan 
now looks like a map, and very clean ; but also 
quite gay, for we have marked all the places 
intended for fruit, with red^ purple, and yellow 
colours. Those are the plums,- the cherries — 
cherries ! well, to be sure, of this most delightful 
fruit we have never thought ! If our good clergy- 
man does not help us out, I fear our purses will 
call out, alas! alas I 

Saturday, — This morning Willie and I went to 
the clergyman to choose the shoots wldch he had 
promised to give us. He went with us himself, 
and I squinted longingly at the cherry-trees. When 
we had chosen, the kind man asked, " Have you 
any other wish ? " At first we were both silent, 
and' I twisted my hands till they cracked, for I 
thought I was rather impudent. But suddenly it 
came out like a pistol-shot, *^I want a cherry- 
tree." 

The clergyman* laughed till the tears came 
ta his eyes.. "That wish seems tocome fromithe 
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depth of your heart," said he ; " why did you 
not say so before ? I hope you won't be offended 
if I make you a present of four little cherry-trees, 
for you must have more than one kind." how 
we rejoiced! I regularly danced round him. 
When we came home, we told Mary our good 
fortune directly ; one of the trees is to belong 
to her, so that she may have at least something, 
good Uttle pussy. — Harry* 



Thirtieth Saturday. 

I have been obliged to promise Harry to write 
for him the fable which aunt Susan told us, and I 
do it willingly to oblige him. He always writes 
something of each day, so he has no time for the 
stories. Aunt told us — 

The story of the Badger and the Brush. 

" There was once a young badger who Kved in 
a large wood, where he had a very soUd and roomy- 
hole, which he was in the habit of calling a palace, 
and sometimes Badger House, as if it were a 
nobleman's seat. When he spoke of the wood, 
he always said, * In my plantation,' or, * on my 
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estate.' The other badgers always laughed scorn- 
fully at his pretensions ; and the consequence was, 
that he rather associated with strangers than with 
his own kindred. 

"His friend, a yoimg fox, once asked him, * Why 
he did not marry ? ' ' Oh,' replied the badger, 
* I could get a hundred wives ; I, with my posses- 
sions, with Badger House, which is entirely my 
own property, surrounded as it is by these fields 
and forests. Even the chase alone would yield a 
large revenue, and would make it very easy for a 
lady to keep house. I never exaggerate, but I 
am not master of Badger House, if I do not 
annually catch more than three hundred mice, not 
reckoning the higher objects of the chase.' 

" ^ Then why not marry ? ' the fox again 
inquired. 

" * Yes ; but you see, my friend, whom should I 
marry ? A Miss Badger ? No ; I must say, that 
a young man with my figure and possessions looks 
for something more than a tedious wife. And, 
take my word for it, the badgers are very tire- 
some people.' 

" * Well,' said the fox, * then look around you 
in the world, and marry some one else.' 

" * That is just what I intend to do., A lady. 
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tall and graceful as a fir-tree ; not a stout, clumsy 
badgeress.' 

"The fox smiled a little, and politely asked leave 
to catch a mouse which he spied in the neighbour- 
hood. The badger gave his consent, and the two 
friends separated. 

" A few days after, the badger proc^eeded with 
great caution, and very early in the day, to town. 
He wanted to look out for a wife ; but he did not 
venture far in. He stood still in front of the first 
houses, where his attention was very soon fixed. 
An active housemaid had left a new carpet-broom 
standing at the door, and a little hearth-brush 
leaning against it. 

"The badger looked at the broom quite delighted. 
* Oh,' thought he, * what a figure, what an extra- 
ordinarily straight and majestic carriage ; that is 
just the wife for me ; she looks as if she had been 
made on purpose ! ' Immediately afterwards, 
however, he added, sadly, * But how would this 
elegant, and, if I may say so, rather stiflf figure, 
succeed in passing through the labyrinth of passa- 
ges in Badger House? Impossible I This proud 
beauty would break every rib in the attempt. 
No, no ; I shall be obliged to pay my addresses 
to this good little hearth-brush,' 
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*^ The little brush was leaning gracefully against 
the door, and the badger, without any preamble, 
made his request ; for a badger has never much 
time in a town, because he knows that it is not a 
fit place for him. However, he spoke not quite 
without vanity of his possessions, and especially of 
the castle, which he represented as a safe and 
highly comfortable residence. He also touched, 
in passing, on the chase ; but when the little lady 
regarded him with the utmost indifiFerence, almost 
with stupidity, he returned again with greater 
enthusiasm to the subject of Badger House. 

" The little lady answered, * I suppose there is 
not a palace in the world where there is not at 
least some member of my family ! ' 

" ' All the better,' said the badger ; * then the 
splendour of my establishment will only appear all 
the more comfortable to you. But may I beg for 
a decided answer ? ' 

" * Return in a week, and I will give you my 
consent.' 

" * No,' said the badger ; ' now or never ! I 
have risked my life to get near you, but that one 
never does more than once. Young as you are, 
you must know that the great ones of this earth 
are surrounded by enemies. and envious people. 
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So am I. There are two races which I have 
cause to fear : the human race and the dog race. 
I am a peaceful, contented man, who only bites 
when his life is at stake ; nevertheless, there is 
danger everywhere for me. Therefore, if you will 
have my palace, my plantations, and myself, give 
me your hand without further delay, and follow 
me to Badger House.' 

" Hand in hand the two then proceeded to the 
forest, and when they reached the entrance of the 
badger-hole, the badger went forward with that 
polite and gallant movement, which seems to say, 
* I go on as you do not know the way, have the 
kindness to follow me.' 

" The little lady looked round her in astonish- 
ment, * How dark it is here,' thought she ; * but I 
suppose my eyes will get accustomed to it ; and,' 
added she, discovering cobwebs on the walls, ' one 
sees at once that I have never been here before !' 

"The badger now showed her the interior 
arrangements in a self-satisfied manner — the prin- 
cipal parlour, a few ante-rooms, the store-room, 
and his study, a totally dark room, in one comer 
of which there lay a pile of dry leaves and moss. 
'•My sofa ! ' said he, pointing to it, with a gracious 
smile.. The Httle brush, said nothing, because in. 
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reality she knew not what to say, and contented 
herself with looking earnestly at the cobwebs. 

" The principal care of the badger now was to 
provide a good dinner. The larder was not 
empty, and he fetched out what there was. To 
his astonishment, his little companion declined 
everything he ofiFered her ; and, consequently, he 
felt himself called upon to eat enough for two. 

" After his meal, he stretched himself comfort- 
ably on the floor, and fell into that state which is 
caUed a waking sleep. A curious, unpleasant 
sensation woke him from his dreams. He looked 
up — ^the whole room was in a cloud of dust. 
* What are you doing now ?' he enquired rather 
crossly. 

" * I am eating,' she answered modestly. 

" * Then I wish,' said the badger, * that you 
would settle that business without sufiFocating me. 
You are a lady of the world, I admit, but in the 
mountains there are people also ; pardon me, if I 
assert that my method of dining, though perhaps 
more expensive, is certainly more agreeable than 
yours.' 

" These two lived together now, as two beings 
must who do not suit each other in the least, and 
diflFer in all their likings and habits. ' The world 
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has its good,' the badger would sometimes say to 
himself; * hut I wish I had decided to marry a 
badgeress, for it is scarcely possible that they 
should be more tiresome than a wife who eats 
sand and cobwebs.' 

" It was winter ; and the badger often retired 
for whole weeks to his study, in order, as he ex- 
pressed it, to deliberate upon the affairs of the na- 
tion. One day, forgetful of his prohibition, and 
tempted by curiosity, or a wish for novelty, the little 
lady ventured to make her dinner in his room. The 
badger lay with closed eyes, sucking his paws, the 
true pictiu-e of a man in profound meditation, 
when, on a sudden, the well known suffocating 
smell assailed his nose. He sprang up furiously : — 

" * Who is it that dares to interrupt me when 
I am studying ! ' 

"Recognising his wife, he said, with great 
dignity, * Madam, you are intended for the world ; 
I for the tranquillity of a thoughtful life. Return 
to the world, as you cannot exist without excite- 
ment and uproar. Me and Badger House you 
shall never see again ! ' 

" Thereupon, he gave the lady his hand, with 
great civility led her to the door of the hole, 
made her a bow, and said politely, * If you can, I 
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would advise you to marry some one of your own 
species, for like and like suit each other.' 

" Four weeks later, he brought a Miss Badger 
to his palace, with whom he lived very happily, 
and who knew how to appreciate all the advan- 
tages of the chase. But he never saw the fox 
again; because, as he said, one should always 
avoid evil counsellors." 

There ; to-day I will write no more. — William. 



Thirty-First Saturday. 

I have something quite new to relate ! The 
little French girl is here, and is called Josephine. 
She is twelve years old, and, of course, taller than 
I am. She has quite black, black hair, and large 
brown eyes. Mamma knew her mamma very 
well, and that was the reason she wished to have 
the little girl to live with us. For poor Josephine 
has no father nor mother, and no near relations to 
take her to their homes ; and mamma felt sorry 
to think that her old friend's little girl should have 
no home. Besides, mamma and papa thought I 
should be happier with a little girl-companion. 
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It was evening when she arrived, and she 
looked rather firightened; hut hoth papa and 
mamma took her in their arms and kissed her, and 
that gave her courage. After she had taken tea, 
mamma gave me leave to go with Josephine to 
her room to help her to unpack her trunk. We 
amused ourselves very much. Every article of 
which I did not know the French name, I pointed 
to with my finger, and then she told me the name. 
This made us laugh a great deal. 

I said all the French words I knew, and so we 
contrived to understand one another. I showed 
her my work too, and said, " Un pauvre gar<;on — 
nous travaillons — envoyer a I'ecole — voulez-vous 
aussi?" She understood that at once, and said, 
" Oui, oui, de tout mon coeur." We had not 
nearly finished unpacking and talking, when I was 
obliged to go to bed. That was such a pity ! 

Next morning, when I went to fetch Josephine 
to breakfast, her room was already quite nicely 
arranged. Every thing was laid neatly in the 
drawers. She showed me her Bible, in which she 
had just been reading ; and her teacher had written, 
in it. 

" Souviens-toi que Dieu est ton pere?" Is not 
that pretty ? 
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After breakfast, we went into the garden with 
the boys. Josephine could not understand Harry' 
at all; and to whatever he said, she always 
answered, " Yes, yes, yes ! " for that is the only 
English word she knows. 

The boys soon left us, for they did not care to 
hear us talk French ; and so I went about with 
Josephine and showed her everything ; the whole 
garden, my little garden, and also the one which 
Harry and Willie are laying out. She thought 
everything very pretty, and very often said, 
" Charmant ! " When Josephine talks French 
with mamma or aunt Susan, it sounds pretty ; but 
it goes so fast, that I understand hardly anything. 
I cannot do it so fast yet. 

Mamma has been rather sad lately. Two win- 
ters ago, a woman and two children were found in 
the snow, a short distance from the high road ; but 
the woman was dead. Her husband had died, 
and she was then on her way, with her two 
children, to her own parents ; but a snow storm 
overtook her, and probably she had fallen asleep, 
and so died of cold. The youngest child died the 
day after it was found; but the elder child, a 
boy of twelve years of age, lived and was quite 
well. Mamma determined to provide for him. 
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Mamma had lum brought to her, and we saw 
him too ; his name was John Long, and he 
was quite amazed at our fine house, and at the 
large mirrors; he had never before seen such a 
mirror, and he looked at himself in it, and made 
faces, Harry said, "just like a monkey;" but I 
was quite sorry that he should be so silly. 

Mamma clothed him and apprenticed him to a 
(jabinet-maker in the country. She also paid for 
his schooling. He was very well off at the cabinet- 
maker's; but still he often would say, "I should 
not like always to stay here, it is so quiet." 

When we were at Rosevale in the summer, 
mamma brought him to the farm, sent him regu- 
larly to school, and Mr. Prince also gave him 
lessons. When he first came, we always laughed; 
mamma had said that he was to sleep with the 
groom, but he crept into the hay and said, " That 
I won't do; who can tell what a fine gentleman he 
may be!" In the winter he returned to the 
cabinet-maker* 

He behaved very well; he learned well, was* 
honest and industrious; but happy he was not^ 
and often said, " I should not like always to stay 
at one place." Mamma used to say, "Thatis- 
restlessness ! " 
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Now, a few days ago, he went away secretly, 
and wrote in chalk on the table,- " I am grateful 
for all your kindness, but I cannot stay." Mamma 
cried when she heard this, and said, " The poor 
boy ! May God protect him." Harry said, 
" Mamma, now you have spent all your money in 
vain." — " No," said mamma, " not in vain, for he 
has learned to love and fear God, and he will never 
be a bad man.!' I could not help crying too. — 
Mary. . 



Thirty-Second Saturday. 

I begin at once with — 

Monday we got the trees from the clergj^- 
man ; our fruit garden is growing quite charming, 
and dear good mamma, has prepared such a plea- 
sure for us, and' has ordered a wall to be built at 
one end of the garden, to which trellis- work will 
be attached, and in the spring Willie and I will 
buy two apricot trees, and they will be planted, 
against the wall, next to the clergyman's peach 
trees. If there is room, we shall also buy some 
pear trees. Our garden will be a perfect paradise. 

yMe5a?ay,T— William and I- took a long, walk: 
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with Mr. Prince, who was going to visit a friend. 
We walked pretty fast, but still took two hours 
and a half to go. After we had walked for about 
an hour, we came to a wood, and there we sat 
down to take lunch ; Willie and I carried the 
basket with the lunch by turns. There was- bread 
and butter and pears in it, also a little bottle of 
wine for Mr. Prince. 

The sun shone so warm through the trees, 
which are still green, and, here and there, there 
was still a flower to make it look brighter. A 
little brook flowed hard by, and murmured so 
sweetly one might almost have thought it was 
talking. Willie said, " That is the water lan- 
guage," and as we were still resting, we sung our 
little boat song: — 

" The water on tbe moantain 
Is free as nature's child, 
No human laws restrain it, 
Its song is bold and wild. 

" The water in the valley 
Creeps l^ily along, 
The trees they watch it sadly. 
It knows no pretty song." 

Mr. Prince bad never heard the song. "It 
was no great poet that composed that," he said, 
smiling. " No, I believe that," I replied ; " won't 
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you write a poem on the same subject ?" and he 
promised to do so. 

After lunch we marched on again, always 
bravely forwards. At last we reached the village 
where Mr. Prince's friend lives. He is the minis- 
ter of the place. 

He is still quite young, and is not married. He 
was delighted to see us ; but in a short time he 
went into the kitchen, and I after him. He said 
to the cook, " Jessie, some friends have come 
to see me, what is there for dinner ?" — " Rice 
soup, sir." — " Rice soup? well, that is a pity ! 
what more?" — "Boiled beef and potatoes." — 
"Beef? well, that will do; but be sure you 
send up enough, and let us have some after- 
course too." — " I can also make some pancakes." 
— " Capital ! that is a bright idea ! pancakes 
and plums will make up for the rice soup." 
Thereupon he returned quite cheerftilly to the 
parlour, and said to Mr. Prince, " You will get a 
capital dinner to-day; but in the meantime, while 
it is being cooked, I will show you the church 
and other objects of interest here." 

The church is very neat and pretty, and on the 
pulpit .there is some curious old carvings There 

M 
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are beautiful bunches of flowers and fruits, and 
some rather queer-looking figures among them. 
I don't quite know what they are doing there ; 
but the flowers are very pretty. 

In the afternoon we took coJ0fee in an arbour ; 
the weather was^ delicious, and William and I had 
cofiee too, Mr. Prince said, "Because we were 
travellers." We came back in the evening at 
nine o'clock very tired, but very merry. 

Wednesday, — ^During lessons something verj^ 
amusing occurred. 1 had brought a glass of water, 
as I always do when we learn Latin, and once as I 
could not comprehend something, I was going to 
drink, and took, lost in thought, the ink-glass in- 
stead of the tumbler, and did not perceive it till 
I had put it to my month. We laughed a great 
deal at this, Mr. Prince too, although he generally 
does not like fun in school hours. 

Thursday, — ^This was a day like many others. 
We learned, and ran about ; but in the evening 
we drove in the donkey carriage : Josephine too, 
for the first time. It was so funny. She cannot 
understand me properly yet, and as she always 
imagines that I contradict her, she begins directly 
with her " Yes, yes, yes ;" it is most laughable. 
I generally answer, " No, no, no !" 
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Friday. — We planted several shrubs in our 
garden, which ahready looks lovely. The rasp- 
berries are planted against a little railing of 
willow twigs : it looks so neat ; and we made it 
ourselves, under Mr. Prince's superintendence. 
He really understands everything. 

Saturday. — Repetition of this week's lessons, 
gardening, swinging, running, jumping, springing, 
and singing ; and that's all. — Harry. 



Thirty-Third Saturday. 

This week' we drove over to Rosedale, where' 
the little Mr. Pappelo and Lappelo live. The two 
little boys were as glad to see us as if we had been 
playmates for them. They called Harry directly 
" Mr. Rackero ! " and he was ready at once with 
all his funniest jokes* We were all very happy ; 
and it is extremely pretty there. The garden is- 
very large, and m in reality not a garden, but 
more like a park:; and in it there is a large pond^ 
which looks Jike a lake. There are two boats ons 
it, quit-e gay,, with yellow, red, and blue edges ;. 
and the oars are painted white, and look as. i 
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they were tied round with red ribbon. This 
looks so pretty. 

We had great fun on the pond. It was a mild 
day, although we are now in November, and we 
rowed about a long time, for Harry and I have 
learned to row from Mr. Prinoe. We divided 
ourselves into two parties, with Mr. Prince, Harry, 
Mary, and Josephine in the one boat, and in the 
other, I, aunt .Susan, and the gardener's boy, who 
was to help me to row ; and because I rowed, and 
was consequently an important personage, I have 
named myself first. 

At first we rowed about quietly on the pond, 
and as there are many pretty trees growing on 
the banks, it looked very pretty when the sun 
shone through the red and yellow autumn leaves. 
There are only some aspen trees that are still 
green. All at once I heard laughing in the other 
boat, and saw directly that they were going to 
overtake and row past us. Aunt Susan almost 
screamed when she saw it. " Don't let them J 
don't let them !" she called out, and stamped her 
little foot. 

The boy and I rowed as hard as we could, and 
he is very strong ; but Mr. Prince is stronger. 
Aunt Susan tied her handkerchief on to ,the end 
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of her parasol, and said, " When one is pursued 
by pirates, one must hoist the flag." From the 
other boat they called out, " ho ! they want to 
capitulate; they are hoisting the white flag!" 
" Aunt, do you hear that ?" said I. Then auntie 
got quite excited, took ofi" her coloured neck hand- 
kerchief, tied it to the parasol, and waved it in the 
air. " That is an English flag," she called out ; 
" hurrah for England ! " 

We amused ourselves famously; but I don't 
know when I have been so anxious, for I did not 
want aunt's ship to sujffer the disgrace of being 
obliged to give up the race, and she got as eager 
as if it were in earnest. 

When the others got quite close, she whispered 
to me, " Strike the water well, for if they get wet, 
I suppose they will stay behind." I did so, and 
Mr. Prince was obliged, therefore, to keep back a 
little, so that Mary and Josephine might not get 
wet through. Harry kept calling out, " Row on, 
do row on; this is a regatta !" Aunt called again, 
" Nonsense ! Regatta ! The honour of my ship 
is at stake, and the ship which I command shall 
never strike her flag !" I laughed a great deal ; 
but at the same time I was rather afraid we should 
lose, and the boy at my side was the same. 
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How long this would have continued I cannot 
tell, if mamma had not at last appeared on the shore. 
" Really, Susan," she called out, " you are very 
senseless. Come ashore now." — " Make for the 
shore quickly, Willie," aunt whispered to me, 
" and we will make the landing difficult enough for 
the others I " In a twinkling we were on shore. 
" Stay in the boat," whispered aunt, " and when 
they come near, splash the water well with the 
oar, on my responsibility." 

I did not wait to be told that twice, and when 
Mr. Prince arrived quite unsuspiciously with his 
boat, a splash of water from my oar, which 
sprinkled him with water, astonished him not a 
little. 

" Stop that, William !" he cried seriously ; but 
he had not time to say these words before aunt 
Susan threw, plump, plump, plump, three large 
stones into the water, so that it splashed high in 
all directions. Mr. Prince laughed loud out, " I 
see now, that we are still regarded as enemies, 
and so I suppose I must hoist a flag of truce." 
He then waved his pocket handkerchief in the air, 
and so I laid down the oar and allowed him to 
land. Mamma now joined us, and scolded aunt a 
little. "Beally," said she, "a girl of eighteen. 
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and so childish yet!" That was not seriously 
meant, however, for she is always glad when aunt 
Susan is merry. 

When we got home, papa found letters ; and it 
is now settled that we stay here another fortnight. 
To this I say hurrah! — William. 



Thirty-Fourth Saturday. 

I have again a fairy tale to write, for aunt told 
us one yesterday, because it rained so dreadfully 
that we could not go out. The story is called^ 
" The orders of merit among the animals." Be^ 
fore aunt began, she said, " Now be very attentive, 
and repeat it all in my own words. 

" The king of the animals — ^the mighty lion — 
had once appointed a day on which he would dis- 
tribute orders of merit ; and had also ordered that 
every one who desired an order should recount his 
own merits. First, because he must know them 
best himself; and, secondly, because a king cannot 
be expected to know everything. 

" On the appointed day, all the animals assem- 
bled on a vast plain. Last came the lion, with 
proud step, placed himself on a little height, .and 
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overlooked the numerous and brilliant assemblage, 
which he saluted with a slight inclination of his 
head. Next to the throne stood the nobles of 
the kingdom, the tigers, the hyaenas, and panthers, 
who, at the same time, may be called rebels, as 
they do not acknowledge the sovereignty of the 
lion. They stood around, gnashing their teeth 
and foaming. 

" The lion glanced at these dangerous vassals, 
and, addressing them, he said, * My very revered 
and mighty lords, there is no need of any recital 
of your distinguished services. I am well 
acquainted with them ; and, therefore, grant the 
order to the three eldest members of the tiger, 
hyaena, and panther families.' These last three 
families roared a little, which terrified the more 
peaceable animals ; and then, without further 
thanksj they rushed across the plains to their dens 
in the forests.. 

** After the departure of these much-feared 
personages, the lion seemed to be more at ease ; 
his carriage became more dignified, his eye prouder. 
' Come forward without difierence of rank ! ' he 
cried, in a voice of thunder. 

" To the astonishment of every one, there ap- 
peared, first, a slender little pole-cat, bowing 
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gracefully all round. *For what reason do you 
claim the order ? ' asked the king, gravely. 

" * For an. act of the most disinterested benevo- 
lence, your majesty I We all know that life is a 
vale of sorrows ; and I, as an already aged m^n, 
have, more particularly, reason to know it. There- 
fore, I pity the young generation who fancy life a 
garden of roses. Alas! poor creatures! The 
weak and tender ones are known, to come oflf worst 
in life, and this consideration has induced me to 
tear off the heads of sixteen fine young pigeons. 
They are now safe from the trials of Ufe, and this 
they owe to me ! ' 

" The king looked grimly at the suppHcant, 

and answered, * Life is a blessing, and not a 

curse; I do not like such mistaken services. No 
order ! ' 

" Now a fox stepped modestly forward. * Oh,' 
said he, * I certainly concur in the opinion of my 
honoured lord. Yes, your majesty, life is a bless- 
ing ; and this conviction has induced me to per- 
form one of the noblest deeds that a fox can ever 
have accomplished. I am a simple, modest being, 
your majesty; noiselessly I hurry through the 
woods, and seek not man, the lords of the earth ; 
indeed, I avoid them, though, I may say, that they 
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occasionally seek me. At present, however, I am 
compelled to speak of myself. 

" * It was on a fine evening, that I, wrapped in 
the contemplation of nature, with light steps, passed 
tl^ outskirts of a village. My natural inclination to 
sentimentality had caused me to forget my supper. 
I was still pretty far from home, and thought that it 
might, perhaps, annoy my good wife if I returned 
home with an empty stomach ; for I know that, 
even in the best conducted houses, there is not 
always a superabundance of provisions. Just as I 
thought of this, a hen flew out of a bush, thought- 
less and happy, as youth always is, and dressed in 
a white dress. Ha! thought I, she may, 
perhaps, be the means of lessening the cares of 
my dear wife! One spring, and the hen was 
lodged in my mouth. 

" ' Every one knows that good things taste best 
at home, because one can there eat in peace, and 
without restraint; for this reason, I did not kill 
the hen, but carried her carefully away in my 
mouth. On my way home, I had to pass a lake ; 
the moon shone brightly, and its rays played on 
the clear, calm water ; not a breath was stirring ; 
nature ' 

" The fox's poetical description had created an 
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uproar among the animals : the wolf stamped, the 
bear grunted, others roared or gaped, for which 
reason the lion raised one paw, commanding silence, 
and turning to the fox, said, * Leave nature alone, 
and come to the point quickly.' 

" * Certainly, your majesty ; but it is just to 
nature that we owe our greatest actions, and that 
scene, which softened my heart, would have touched 
the heart of the hardest man. It was a scene — 
a scene — in short, a scene ! 

" * I looked at the lake, I looked at the moon, 
and thought, After all, life is very delightful! 
Ha ! I said again, and is this young creature in 
my mouth so soon to be deprived of it ? And, 
perhaps, it has relations ; a friend, how can I tell, 
who will mourn for it. No, in this moonlight, I 
cannot bear the thought. Better let the stomach 
suffer than the heart! And, thinking thus, I 
opened my mouth, and the happy hen flew off. 
I will add no more, your majesty ! ' 

"The lion hesitated a moment, as if doubtful, and 
then said — " 

Just as I was going to say what the lion said, 
the boys came to fetch me for a walk ; but Harry 
has promised to finish the story. — Mary. 
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TniRTY-FrFTH Saturday. 

Mary will not hear of the poor lion's words 
sticking in his royal throat, and so I suppose I 
must finish the tale to please her. I am also to 
say that aunt Susan had to repeat the story over 
again for her ; for, though she remembered the 
story well enough, she did not know the exact 
words. Well then : 

" The lion said, * A very praiseworthy act, but 
rather bombastically told; as, however, such a 
deed is rather difficult for a fox, I herewith . . .' 

" Before the king had time to finish, the happy, 
smiling fox heard, to his unspeakable terror, a 
clucking voice, which said, quite distinctly, 

" * Don't believe him, your majesty. Mr. Fox 
saw a huntsman in the moonlight, who had aimed 
his gun at him, and when the shot went oflF, he 
opened his mouth wide with fright, and I ran off. 
Fortunately, the hunter hit no one.' 

" The fox had no time left him to defend himself, 
for the lion waved his paw so scornfully, that the 
other thought it best to make good his retreat. 
But before he quitted the plain, he cast a stolen 
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glance at the little white hen, which caused her 
feathers to stand on end with fright. 

" Many animals now came forward, many orders 
were presented, but many also refused. 

" Then the king, looking wearily round upon 
his subjects, saw a dog with a bleeding mouth and 
ears, and turning to his chamberlain, a hare, he said, 
* Go immediately and enquire who that fellow is 
there with the bleeding mouth ! what he wants, 
and how he dares to appear before me in such a 
condition.' 

" Now, if there are two families that do not get 
on together, they are the dog and hare family. 
However, the little chamberlain, presuming on the 
festivity of the day, approached the dog confi- 
dently enough, and making a grimace, said, * His 
majesty sends me to you, and wishes to know who 

you are?' 

" The honest dog, whose blood boiled at the 

impertinence of the hare, and who said to 

himself, ^ I wish I had you here alone 1 ' replied 

quietly, and with dignified candour, *I -am an 

inquisitive person.' 

" The hare laughed in an ofiensive manner. 

" * His majesty also desires to know at what 
family festivity you got your ears pulled ofi*.?' 
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" * The wounds which you see I got in an hon- 
ourable combat.' 

" The hare returned to the lion, and told the 
tale in his own way. The king looked fierce. 

" ' So these dogs can never live in peace. 
Bring this fellow here to the foot of my throne.' 

" So it was done ; and the dog, who was stared 
at and avoided by every one, stood with drooping 
head before his king. Universal attention was 
attracted to this spot ; but a few observed that a 
newly-decorated wolf at that moment retired from 
the plain into the forest 

" Looking at the dog with calm dignity, the 
lion, asked, * With whom have you fought?' 

" ' With a wolf.' 

" * For what reason ?' said the king, starting. 

" ^ He attacked my master's flock.' 

" ' Did he attack you ?' 

" * No, my master's sheep.' 

" * Was your master present ?' 

" ' No ; but he came when we were .engaged 
in fighting.' 

'* ' You defended yourself bravely ?' 

" ' Yes.' 

" * What further happened ?' 

^* *My master had a gun,, and shot the 
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wolf. He afterwards washed oflF the blood from 
me, praised me, and gave me some bread and 
cheese ; but he was obliged to soak it, for I could 
not bite.' 

" The king ordered a costly collar to be given 
to the dog. * You are a brave fellow,' he said, 
* and I wish I had many such trustworthy cham- 
pions around me ! We will close the proceedings 
for to-day.' 

" The dog was now congratulated on all sides ; 
but he went his way quietly through the crowd, 
and without casting one glance at the hare. The 
collar has descended from generation to generation 
until the present day." 

I have got quite out of order with this story ; 
but it is Mary's fault. I wish, however, that the 
fable had been longer, for I should like to know 
what the other animals did. But we have all 
begged aunt Susan to tell us next time a story 
about a prince and a princess. " What," said 
she, " are my animals not enough for you ?" 

" Yes, aunt ; but do tell us some day about a 
prince !" She did not say yes, but nodded. 

Now only one more Saturday, and then we 
must go away from here and back to town ; we 
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Thirty-Sixth Saturday. 

Monday, — We had such an amusing evening put- 
ting prices on our things for the sale. But I should 
tell how we came to have a sale. At first aunt Susan 
iiad planned that when we got to town we jshould 



I 

I 



are all so sorry. Mamma often says, " Yon fooMi 
children, you are just as happy there." Yes, 
certauily ; but town is not country ; it is much \ 
prettier here, and we know aU the people and 
the animals so well. 

We have got some things ready now. I have j 
three baskets, which Josephine is to cover ; she •( 
and Mary have worked little flowers on cardboard ; 
these are to be put in the bottom of the baskets ; 
one is to be white with a gold border, another j 
•light blue with silver, and the third puik and silver. 
Willie has made a stand for reels of cotton and 
six little boxes; Mary and Josephine have got 
six pin-cushions ready, and four needle-books. 
How it is to be arranged I don't exactly imder- 
stand, for aunt cannot possibly buy everything. 
In a short time we are going to exhibit our things, 
and then she must explain to us. — Harry. ' 
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take our goods to a toy-shop, the mistress of 
which is a very good woman, and who would, 
aunt Susan said, be willing to take the trouble of 
putting fair prices on them for us. But when oiu* 
kind clergyman and his wife heard of our plans, 
they said that they should like to buy some 'of 
our things. And so said one or two other ladies, 
friends of mamma's. Mamma therefore proposed 
that we should have a little sale of all our goods 
before we left the country. This was much more 
anmsing for us, and indeed a much better plan for 
aunt Susan too, who would otherwise have been 
forced to buy all our things according to her 
promise* And after all, six pin-cushions, four 
needle-books, three work-baskets, and six boxes, 
are rather more than enough to have at one 
time. 

Well, on Monday mamma asked the clergyman 
and his wife to dine with us, that Mrs. M*Kenzie 
might help us to value our goods. We began 
after dinner, while the gentlemen were in the 
study looking at papa's books. Mamma said the 
ladies must be first attended to, so the pin-cushions 
and needle-books were brought up first The 
needle-books were very neatly made, and Mrs. 
M*Kenzie and aunt Susan insisted on putting 

N 
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eighteenpence on- each of them. Three of the 
pm-Gushions were quite plain, good, large, useful 
pin-cushions, but not particularly elegant. These 
Mary had made, and they were valued at sixpence 
a piece; Mary said- that was very little for so 
many stitches as she had put in;. But mamma 
said we must be quite honest, and not ask a 
penny more than, the goods were worth. 

So far, all had been done in a business-like 
manner. But now the gentlemen came in, and 
papa took up the oflSce of appraiser, as he •called 
it, and was so amusing. 

The other three pin-cushions were for the toilet 
table, a good size, made of pretty rose-coloured 
silk, and covered with very fine and beautifully 
worked crotchet covers. Josephine had made 
these. Aunt Susan and mamma had valued them 
at three and sixpence each, but papa said that was 
much too little. 

" See,'* he cried, getting up on a foot-stool, and 
holding up the pin-cushion. " Behold the beauty of 
the work ! as fine as Mechlin lace. Look weU on 
those lovely flowers.. To- have fuchsias and roses 
on one's toilet table at all seasons of the year, surely 
one should pay well for such a pleasure as that." 

" Fuchsias and roses,'* cried Mr. Prince, quite 
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as gravely as papa. " Blue bells and com 
cockles you mean." 

" Blue bells and corn cockles," interrupted Mr. 
M'Kenzie ; " why, don't you see they are bunches 
of carrots and turnips; much more useful things, 
let me tell you. What an advantage to have such 
worthy, respectable vegetables before one's eyes at 
all hours of the day. To what useful reflections 
may not' the sight of them give rise, while the 
lady dresses her hair." 

And so they went on in the gravest, most bom- 
bastic manner, pretending to describe every article 
we brought up. We all laughed till we were 
tired. At first poor Josephine looked a little 
grave, for she thought the gentlemen intended to 
find fault with her crotchet flowers, which were 
really very pretty. But afterwards, when she 
understood it was a joke, she was as merry as any 
one. It might have been my turn to look grave 
when my reel -stand was talked of. For the 
gentlemen pretended not to know its use at all, 
and called it twenty difi'erent names, each new one 
more absurd than the lasti However, I knew it 
was all a joke, and tried not to mind ; though, at 
first, that was a little difficult. 

Tuesday was the grand day of the sale. The 
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back drawing-room was the scene of action, and 
the girls made it look so pretty. Josephine has 
the best taste in the yrorld for making garlands 
and bouquets. Although we have but few flowers 
now, she contrived to make the table look quite 
gay with wreaths of ivy and bunches of bright 
coloured leaves, crimson, brown, and yellow. 
Then our good housekeeper had offered to bake 
us queen-cakes and sponge-cakes, and such things, 
if we paid for the flour, sugar, eggs, and butter, 
for we wished to be quite honest. But still we 
had a good profit on them. And Mrs. White 
made them so pretty, and Josephine decorated the 
plates so nicely with flowers and leaves, that, 
besides being profitable, they added greatly to the 
beauty of the scene. 

When the sale was over, aunt Susan kissed 
Mary, then Harry, and then me too, and said, 
" Now come to my room, and then we will cal- 
culate everything which you have laid out in 
making these things ; for that must be paid back 
to you, so that you may be able to lay out more." 

We fetched our little account books; aunt 
Susan went over it all with us, and then each one 
got back what they had spent. The remainder of 
the money aunt locked up in her desk, after she 
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had taken down the amount. " There," she said, 
" now I must tell you that we have found a boy, 
whose schooling and clothes you are to provide. 
His name is David; he is a good boy; he has 
seven brothers and sisters, and his father is a day 
labourer here in the village. You can begin at 
once, by giving him a warm winter suit. The 
shirts which he has he can give to his bro- 
thers. Mary and Josephine can make him new 
ones, and also knit stockings for him ; with this I 
will help too. You boys, in the meantime, must 
work on for another sale. He must also have a slate 
and some books. We will buy everything neces- 
sary when we get back to town." 

" Aimt," said Mary, " how old is the boy, and 
what is he like?" 

" He is ten years old, and looks like a fresh, 
good-tempered country boy. He is coming this 
afternoon ; I told him to come." 

David came; we liked him very much; and 
were much pleased. 

WedmAsday. — On this day we put the finishing 
touch to our garden, more particularly the well. 
This we have altered entirely ; we have bought a 
deep cask. This is sunk into the ground, and the 
water is then conducted into it. We have also 
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got a couple of pitchers, and are now pretty well 
supplied with everything needful. In the places 
where the fresh earthwork at the embankment had 
sunk, we repaired it; on* the embankment we 
have planted a hedge of red and white hawthorn. 
I don't think I ever saw a prettier garden. In 
the winter, however, we must save up for garden 
benches ; we have not got these yet. Harry and 
I consulted, while we were working, how we could 
manage to be more economical. 

" Don't go to the confectioner's so often this 
winter," said I. 

" Nonsense ! " he answered ; " I am no longer 
so childish as to do that ; we have both of us 
heavy expenses to meet. I have so often to pay 
for new slates or ink-bottles, to replace those I 
break, and you for your pigeons, because you 
always consider it necessary to get every new 
kind, and that is really very unnecessary." 

" This winter I won't get any new ones ; and 
do you take care not to break slates or ink-bottles, 
and so do your part too." This he promised to do. 

Thursday. — On this day we four drove in our 
donkey-carriage to the clergyman, to take leave. 
We were received very kindly, and his wife was 
busy with the children putting nuts for the winter 
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into little boxes. There was also a large store of 
apples to lay out in the store-room. We helped 
them, and they were so kind as to have lunch 
prepared for, us: custards, rolls with butter and 
honey, and pears. We enjoyed it much, and 
afterwards we went on helping them. 

" Indeed," said the good lady, " we have always 
plenty to do here ; we have already preserved a 
great deal of fruit, but to-morrow and the day 
after we must again do more. Later in the year 
there is the pig-killing, then sausages are made, 
and bacon is cured. Then, at length, at Christmas 
time, there are the cheese-cakes, mince-pies, and 
gingerbread. Do you remember how much you 
enjoyed my cakes ? " 

We all nodded and smiled. " Ahl " said she, 
"as you all seem. so pleased at the'remembrance, I 
suppose I must send a box of these good things 
to town for you. I know you can get plenty of 
nice cakes in town, but not cakes baked by your 
old friend; you can't get them there." 

We were all delighted, and this gave her plea- 
sure too. In two hours we were obliged to return 
home ; we should have liked to have stayed, and 
she wished to keep us, but it was .of no use ; wfi 
-had lessons to jprepare. 
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Friday. — We went altogether for a last walk 
fn the wood. Autumn had already made sad 
inroads there ; almost all the leaves were off the 
trees, and lying thick on the paths, all brown 
and yellow. There were very few birds to be 
seen or heard ; but here and there the cooing of 
a wood-pigeon, or the song of a robin. When 
we came home, we visited the poultry-yard, and 
afterwards our see-saw. Josephine and Mary sat 
on one end, Harry stood in the middle, and I sat 
at the other end. It went capitally! Harry 
always kept the balance. Mamma thought after- 
wards, when we told her; that it must have been 
a very cold amusement, but we did not feel it 

Saturday,'. — ^We went to see the pepple whom 
we sometimes assist a little with our pocket- 
money ; also to John and his wife. Mary and 
Josephine had made aprons out of old frocks of 
Mary's ; also little shawls ; and they each carried 
a little bundle in their hand. Harry and I had 
two bundles of some cast-off clothes, which mamma 
had allowed us to give away. We are going to 
make purchases for our son as soon as we get to 
town; the village tailor has already taken his 
measure. Before we leave, he is coming again to 
say goodrbye.. 
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After all our visits came a great packing. We 
have had to clear all the drawers, and arrange our 
things. Then we set to to pack ; each of us has 
a trunk of his own for clothes, linen, and books ; 
we were obliged to fold and lay in everything 
under Mr. Prince's superintendence, for mamma 
will never allow untidiness^ and always says, " You 
must learn to do for yourselves." But now I 
must stop. On Monday we go; Harry is all 
ready, singing — 

•* There rode three knights from the castle gate." 

Three, certainly, if he counts Mr. Prince ; other- 
wise there are only two of us. — William. 



Thirty-Seventh Saturday. 

Now we are here in town. That was a sad 
farewell, when we left to come here ! But still 
we are very merry here too. During the last few 
days, and when mamma was packing, she often 
got impatient with me, for I looked into all the 
drawers which she opened, and said, " Oh mamma, 
what is that?" and " Oh mamma, how pretty that 
is !" Mamma then got quite impatient, and said, 
" Don't put your little nose into everything, and 
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don't tease me now." But still she gave me a 
good many things : little pieces of ribbon and silk, 
which I can make good use of for my dolls and 
my work. Josephine was glad every time I 
arrived with a fresh piece. I often had a whole 
apronful ; but then, of course, we were obliged to 
throw away a great deal. 

The first few days here were not very agree- 
able, because there was so much unpacking and 
re-arranging going on in the house, and when 
Josephine and I appeared, some one was sure to 
say, " Stay in your own room, and don't stand in 
my way." We always went off directly, but 
sadly. On the second afternoon, when it was 
dusk, aunt Susan took pity on us ; she came with 
the boys, an^ said, " Is your room nice and com- 
fortable, and have you got a good fire ?" — " Yes, 
aunt Susan, yes !" — "Well then, I will come and 
tell .my prmce and princess story, as my respec- 
table animals are not aristocratic enough for you ; 
but just take care ; they will have their revenge 
for it! The dogs will bite you, the cats will 
scratch, the hares run off, the horses kick, the 
cows butt, the bears devour, the" — 

" Stop ! stop ! aunt," said Harry ; ".that is 
enough ; we are dead already.!" 
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" Well, now comes my aristocratic fairy tale, 
which is called — 

" Prince Bocko and Princess Luna, 

" Prince Rocko and Princess Luna were brother 
and sister, and loved each other as tenderly and 
truly as brother and sister should always love each 
other, but sometimes do not nevertheless. They 
lived entirely for each other. When they were 
together, everything was pleasant and agreeable 
to them ; but so soon as they were separated, no 
pleasure had the power to cheer them. This 
feeling gradually increased, and almost came to be 
folly. A fairy had stood god-mother to them ; 
and once when she came down to visit her god- 
children, this peculiarity of theirs excited in her 
great disgust. 

" * No,' said she, * this is really the most unin- 
teresting state that I know I It is very good to 
love one another, only it must be in a diflFerent 
way — a little more reasonable. It is very bad 
taste not to be able to live without one another. 
I will prove to them that it is quite practicable, 
for from this time forwards for two years they shall 
never meet again.' After the fairy had thus 
resolved, she made several signs in the air, pulled 
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to pieces a beautiful rose, scattered one-half of 
the leaves on one side and the other half on the 
other, drew a line between them with her wand, 
and soon after took leave of her god-children, 
who were standing hand-in-hand beside the cloud- 
chariot, more occupied with each other than 
with the mighty fairy, who unconsciously to them 
had waved over their heads the wand of sepa- 
ration. 

" After the fairy had disappeared, drawn by 
beautiful birds, and floating in the air like a 
golden cloud, the brother and sister were going to 
return to their palace, but it seemed as if an 
invisible wall were growing up between them. 
Involuntarily the prince went in one direction, the 
princess in another, never to meet again for two 
years. They were constantly searching, but never 
found each other. Occasionally they saw each 
other flit like shadows across the path they were 
going ; but they could never come together. 
Nevertheless, they never wearied. They had the 
same aim, each one seeing the other in their 
mind's eye ; they thought, lived, and breathed 
only in the hope of finding each other. No useful 
occupation engaged their attention, no industry, 
no striving to do good, no amusement of any kind 
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whatever. So they lived on, and lost two years 
of their lives in looking for that which they cowld 
not find. 

" When that time had passed, the beautiful 
golden cloud again appeared in the sky, and the 
fairy alighted at her god-children-s palace. Again 
she plucked the leaves from a rose, but this time 
scattered all the leaves on one side. Immediately 
her god-children appeared, so enchanted and carried 
away with joy at the sight of each other, that they 
quite forgot the presence of their powerful protec- 
tress. The latter touched the ground with her 
wand, and in an instant Prince Rocko and Princess 
Lima stood immovable opposite to one another* 

" The fairy drew herself up to her full height, 
and said with dignity, * Two years I granted you 
to learn that there are other objects in life than 
that of only indulging one's wishes and following 
one mistaken course. Sensible affection renders 
happy, excess in love is a folly, and the wish to 
live solely for that which appears the most agree- 
able, is not worthy of any human being. There- 
fore (touching them both with her wand), became 
in form that which you are in mind, inferior 
beings that only live for the present and know 
no future.^ 
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some one else to. tell you stories.. This story is 

called — 

1 

^^ Palace and Hut, 

"Oae autumn evening a poor, woman was sitting 
at her hearth spinning; beside her sat her son 
and daughter carving little toys out of wood, and 
there was a pot of potatoes on the fire, intended 
for supper. 

" ' Mother,' said the girl, * I wish you would 
give ua porridge, we have potatoes every day. If 
we had butter, or even salt, with them, it would 
be different.' 

" * Martha/ rephed \hQ mother, * how am I to get 
the meal ? Our little earnings will not be enough ; 
I have to pay the rent for the house ; I have to 
clothe us aU; I thank God if I can. get potatoes 
for the greater part of the year. Alas ! we are 
poor people ! Of course, rich people are weU off^ 
they have no cares, and dress splendidly ; go out, 
and eat roast meat and puddings, and lie in bed 
till the sun is high in the heavens.. They are 
truly lie favourites of heaven ; we, on the con- 
trary, are poor miserable beings, fox whom not a 
soul cares..' 
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Mother,' said the boy, looking up, * we are 
strong and healthy !' 

" ' Yes, good health, but that is all ; and if 
we were ill, what would become of us then ? It 
is bad enough as it is now. I always say. Rich 
and genteel, that is what I should like to be !' 

" * Mother,' said the boy again, ' if you would 
but be contented as we are.' 

" * Foolish boy, as I sit here in my ragged 
•dress, of course I am not. But if I had but 
money, I would get all I want, clothes and 
servants, carriage and horses. You would soon 
see !' 

" Before the boy could reply, the door opened, 
And a little, little man entered with a little stick in 
his hand, giving himself out as a traveller who 
had lost his way, and begging for shelter. 

" The woman consented, repeating over again 
her old story of poverty, lamenting that she was 
not rich, as she should then be able to entertain 
him so much better. 

" * Um,' said the little traveller, * the rich are 
seldom hospitable. One must have been poor 
oneself in order to know what poverty is. But 
you would like to be rich? Well, nothing is 
easier than that' 
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" The woman, however, smiled a little. * Easy! 
if it really were easy, I would long since have been 
a rich noble lady.' 

" * I tell you, nothing is easier. I have only 
to touch that wooden chair with my stick, and it 
will become a beautiful arm-chair, with velvet 
cushions. You laugh? Then look here ! ' 

" The wonder took place before the woman's 
eyes, who started up, almost frightened. Her 
guest continued, ' I could change this table, the 
walls, the beds, everything; but why go on so 
slowly ? If you wish it, I can say, Rrrrrrrr, 
and this hut shall be a palace, and you shall be 
seated, beautifully dressed, at a well covered table, 
with your children and your guest.' 

" * Dear, dearest sir,' cried the woman, * say, 
say, quickly, Rrrrrrrr!' 

" * Mother, mother,' said the boy, * ask for a 
farm-house ; only not for a palace ; what should 
we do in it ? ' 

" His mother angrily commanded silence. The 
man uttered the spell ; and, as he had promised, 
they instantly all found themselves in a beautiful 
palace, at a table covered with rare and costly 
dishes. 

" Mother and children looked round in wonder. 
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The mother and the little girl felt a shy kind of 
joy ; the boy felt secret pain. 

" * Well, here we are, countess/ said the little 
traveller ; * and I think we had better sit down to 
table now.' 

" * Am I a countess ? ' asked the woman, rather 
sillily. 

" ' Yes, certainly. Pray order that the soup 
may be served at Ae side-table.' 

" ' What am I to say ? ' she wintered, anxi- 
ously. 

" ' Well, what I have just said,' 

" ' I order that the soup is to be served at the 
side-table.' 

" It was done ; servants brought plates, and 
they sat down to eat ; the guest with easy negli- 
gence, the others shy and timid. The little girl 
burned her mouth at the outset, and, in her fright, 
spat the soup back into her plate. The boy blew 
into his spoon, so that the contents flew about ; 
and the mother, who thought all this awkward, 
swallowed the soup, almost choking ; and ate, of 
course, without enjoyment. So it went on till 
the meal was over. 
" The guest led the countess into another room — " 
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No, I really cannot write any more ; Hany must 
do it; my fingers ache dreadfully.- — ^Mary. 



Thirty-Eighth Saturday, 

But Harry won't do it ; I really cannot always 
finish Mary's tales, and so get out of order with 
my days. Perhaps William will do it, for it 
makes no difference to him. 

Mmday. — This was a very serious day.. For 
Mr; Prince held an examination, a& he always 
does when we go to the country, or return to 
town. Papa and Mr. Prince were both well 
satisfied, and when it was all over, William and I 
hugged ea(5h other, we were so- happy, and then 
Mary came jumping, and hung on to us too. We 
were very happy, but we did not like to romp as 
much as usual on that day ; and when a poor beg- 
gar boy came round, we each gave him a penny, 
because we had got on- so well. 

Tvuesday, — We went shopping with aunt Susan, 
and made purchases for our son. I was allowed 
to carry the purse ; but there was not much left 
in it at last.. A cart had come into town from 
Rosedale, and- we sent the purchases back by it to 
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the tailor. After New Year's day, David is to 
go to school at our expense. Aunt Sasan is 
making shirts for him, for Mary and Josephine 
cannot help much, as they are very busy with 
Christmas presents. 

The shopman from whom we bought the things 
thought at first that they were for me. He looked 
quite astonished, and said at last, " Surely these 
things are not intended for this young gentleman ?" 
Aunt Susan smiled, and said, " No ; but for his 
adopted son," That was amusing; and we all 
laughed. 

Wednesday. — On that day we re-commenced our 
gymnastic lessons, and at the end we fenced with 
the fencing-master. He was very dissatisfied 
with us, because we had forgotten a good deal; 
and he gave us some pretty hard blows. I could 
hardly move my arm when the lesson was over. 
He said, " You will get wiser from the knocks. 
Whoever wants to learn to fence must learn to 
pay attention, otherwise you might easily lose 
your life or health." 

Mr. Prince often wanted us to practise with 
him in the country ; but generally we would not 
do it. Now I wish we had, for I suppose we shall 
not get off with the blows of to-day ; and, above 
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all, the other boys all laughed at us. One must 
learn to control oneself; and this I can do, for several 
times I could almost have cried, he hurt me so. 

In the afternoon we took a long walk with Mr. 
Prince, and it soon got dark, and we lost our way 
in a wood. Mr. Prince said, " If I could see, I 
would soon find the way." But we could scarcely 
see one another. William said, " Suppose there 
were robbers here !" — " Suppose !'' replied Mr. 
Prince ; " but you need not be afraid of a 
suppose." 

As we were going on we heard a rustling noise 

in the bushes. We stood still and listened, but 

all was quiet ; we went on, and again something 

nistled. Mr. Prince called out, " Holloa ! is any 

one near." All was quiet. We went on again ; 

again rustling. Mr. Prince called out again, " We 

have lost our way back to town ; is any one there 

who can show us the right one ?" At first, all 

was silence ; then we heard a noise like crying 

proceeding from the bushes. Then Mr. Prince 

said as mildly as possible, " Don't be afraid ; come 

out; we are honest people." The crying got 

louder ; and a child, that had been overtaken by 

darkness while gathering wood, came creeping out 

of the bushes. 
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It was a girl ; and Mr. Prince said, " My child, 
why are you out here so late?" — " The wood was 
too heavy for me ; I could not walk fast, and so 
it got dark." — " You ought not to have taken so 
much wood." — " Yes ; but then they would have 
beat me when I got home." Mr. Prince took her 
bundle of wood, slung it on his shoulder, and 
taking the girl's hand, went on with her. I heard 
him laugh, and say to himself, " An excellent plan, 
truly, of getting on faster." 

At length we found our way, and now we 
went on as fast as the girl, who was the weakest 
of us, could go. She knew her way to the town 
at once. Mr. Prince gave her some money ; she 
thanked him, and went away. Mr. Prince said, 
" This time we were the instruments of good, in 
God's hand, of reUeving this poor child &om 
trouble and distress." We talked a great deal 
more about our adventure, and what we had been 
thinking of. Mamma had missed us, and had 
been uneasy. 

Thursday, — A very ordinary day, of which 
nothing more can be said, than that we had an 
apple tart at dinner. 

Friday. — ^Mr. Prince read aloud to us portions 
of Dr. Stewart's travels in the East; we were 
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much interested. When he gets to St. Cathe- 
rine's convent at Sinai, it is really very beautifid I 
I should like to have seen the convent, and the 
hills where Jethro herded sheep. Some day, 
Mr. Prince is going to read to us about Jerusa- 
lem and Bethlehem, and this time also we had 
our maps and charts ready at hand. 

Saturday. — ^Mr. Prince has again read to us 
from Stewart's travels, and we were quite enthu- 
siastic about it. It is such a nice book ! Aunt 
Susan and mamma have promised to play domi- 
noes with us this evening. — Harry. 



Thirty-Ninth Saturday. 

Good little Mary has persuaded me to finish 
the fairy tale for her, for next week she will have 
to write about her own birth-day, so I suppose I 
must do her this favour. 

" After the meal was over, it became more and 
more evident that the good woman and her chil- 
dren were not fitted for their new station ; the 
little girl wiped her mouth quite unconcernedly 
on the sleeve of her fine dress, and the boy made 
use of his hand for the same purpose. The 
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mother took the little gentleman's arm, and w^alked 
beside him as if she still wore the wooden shoes 
to which she was accustomed. 

" The coflFee, which the servants handed round, 
threw the countess, as she was called, into the 
greatest possible astonishment. * Coflfee after sup- 
per ! ' she said, amazed. 

" * Not so, my dear countess,* replied the little 
guest ; ' we have but just finished dinner.' 

" ' But when do people go to bed here ? ' 

" * Those that retire to rest very early, go at 
eleven ; otherwise, past midnight. Now, how- 
ever, I must wish you good-bye ; you will find 
money in abundance in that cabinet. Stores, ser- 
vants, carriage and horses, aU is abeady provided. 
You are a rich, noble, happy woman ! ' 

" After the little gentleman had departed, and 
the countess was alone with her children, she 
sighed heavily. Her son at last said, 'Mother, 
why do you sigh? The strange gentleman says 
that you are a happy woman, and you seldom 
were so sad in our hut.' 

" Again the mother sighed. ' Mark,' said she, 
*this is a serious business. I don't feel at all 
happy here, as you may suppose. I am afraid of 
the grand gentlemen who cdl themselves. my ser- 
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vaxits. I really think they laugh at me ; and this 
I do know, that neither you, Martha, nor I, are 
fitted for this place.' 

" * Then let us go, mother,' said the boy ; * have 
^9^e not got our hut ? ' 

" * Our hut, dear child ! that is the worst of it. 
To return to our old smoky hut — alas ! that is 
very hard, when one has been a countess, and has 
had a palace and plenty of money ! It would be 
diflferent if we could take the money with us.' 

" * But it belongs to you, mother,' said Martha, 
' and we will stuff all our pockets full. I will 
carry away as much as ever I can.' 

" * No, my child, that won't do ; when I am 
no longer a countess, the money will not belong to 
me. Listen, I will tell you what I think. I 
grumbled, envied others, ajid was not content with 
my position. This was certainly wrong ; and, as 
a punishment, I have now got everything I wished 
for and grudged my fellow-creatures. Yes, a 
punishment it is, for I do not feel happy here ; and 
yet I do not like to return to our former miserable 
condition. What is to be done ? ' 

" * Mother,' said the boy, * if I were you, I 
would fancy that it was all a dream, and be de- 
lighted to wake up again in the old hut. After 
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all, we are not so very poor; we have the hut, tlie 
garden, with two apple trees, a nut tree, and a pear 
tree ; and then we have the goat ; what else can 
we desire ? I think we were very happy ; what 
do you say, Martha ? ' 

" * I think so too, Mark,' said the little girl ; 
* and I am quite ashamed that I ever wished for any- 
thing more than potatoes. It is nothing but folly; 
and when I look at my hands and feet, I see 
directly that I was not bom to be a fine lady. 
You and I, Mark, were bom to work, that is quite 
certain 1 ' 

" ' Dear children^' said the mother, * many a 
one is rich and does not know it, so it is with me ; 
I am very rich, for I have you ; so I will banish 
all this finery from my mind, and humbly ask per- 
mission again to become a poor woman/ 

" She kissed both her children ; and it seemed to 
her as if a cloud overspread her face ; and when, 
after some time, she opened her eyes, she was in 
her hut, before the fire-place, holding a child in 
each arm. Before she had time to collect herself, 
a poor neighbour entered, begging modestly for a 
few potatoes, and mourned over her poverty in 
touching accents. 

" No rich person ever gave with the feeling 
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with which the woman herself, poor now, gave of 
her small store. And no rich person ever got such 
thanks. These are reserved for the poor. For 
providence distributes its gifts justly, and a pious, 
trusting heart receives a rich share, even if it beats 
in a lowly hut. From that hour, the poor woman 
never longed for riches; but God blessed her 
poverty, and from that day neither she nor hers 
ever lacked bread or courage." 

There is the httle fairy tale ; I like it very much, 
and I understand it too, for I have often wished 
for things which have afterwards proved to be very 
foolish. — William. 



Fortieth Saturday. 

William has finished the fairy tale to please me, 
he is always so kind; and when he is civilly 
asked, he always does what I wish immediately. 
I love my brother Harry too ; but he does not 
always do what he is asked. 

I wanted to describe my birth-day myself; it 
fell on a Saturday this year, but I asked Harry 
not to write anything about it, for his, which is a 
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day later, was celebrated at the same time. It 
was so nice. 

When we went to papa and mamma to vnsh 
them good morning, nothing was to be seen. No 
table with presents, as there usually is. Harry 
says my eyes were constantly filled with tears ; 
but I think, after all, that it was so only in his 
imagination. We received hearty good wishes, 
and then we had breakfast as usual, except that 1 
got a piece of sugar in my milk, which is generally 
only allowed on Sundays. After breakfast, I re- 
peated a pretty little hymn, and then we had 
prayers. I think mamma noticed that I was 
thinking about other things, and she begged me 
kindly to try to collect my thoughts, for, oh such 
particular occasions as this, one should be even 
more devout than usual. 

I was very attentive, but I think I cried a little 
in secret, for I feR quite soft-hearted, I don't 
know why. Perhaps it was because I found no 
presents in mamma's room. 

After prayers, mamma spoke to us very seri- 
ously about the chapter we had read, and ascer- 
tained that we had understood it thoroughly. Then 
she told us to come to lunch. When mamma said 
this, my heart beat fast, and Harry and I seized 
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each other and danced and sprung about, till 
Josephine and William laughed heartily. 

Bight this time ! When we went into mam- 
xna's room, there was a table laid out with choco- 
late and cakes, and a second with all the presents. 
It was rather provoking that there were two. At 
first we looked at everything, thanked and rejoiced, 
and then we drank the chocolate, but we always 
kept looking at our presents. I am so fond of 
chocolate, but the presents disturbed me a little, 
Josephine and William both got something ; Jose- 
phine an apron, and WilHam a knife, such as he 
had long wished for, with all sorts of instruments. 
I was 80 glad that they both got something. 

A regular little distaff gave me the most plea- 
sure. I am to learn to spin, and then next spring 
I will sow flax in my garden, and then I will spin 
it, and have it woven into linen for petticoats and 
sheets for my dolls. Mamma thinks my idea is 
very sensible ; but when I told Harry, he burst out 
laughing ; at first I did not know why. " You will 
sow flax I you will sow^flax ! " he kept calling out, 
I did not understand him ; at last Willie said, 
" You cannot sow flax,^ but linseed." Keally it 
was not worth the trouble of laughing at; he 
knew very well what I meant. 
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The dinner was very nice, and we laughed a 
great deal William tried to make a poem on ns, 
which began, " Oh, festive day ! " However, he 
could get no further. Mr. Prince said to me — 

"I wish you joy, I wish you peace ; ^ 
So may'st thou live, dear, many years, 
With pious heart, with coiycience clear, 
In all the bliss that life endears." 

I wrote this verse down at once.- What a pity 
that Willie got no further than the festive day. 

We had the best fun- in the afternoon. Six 
boys and six girls came to see us, our best friends, 
and how merrily we played ! 

Mamma had ordered two basketsful of feathers, 
flowers,' ribbons, coloured shawls, old dresses, and 
aJl sorts of other finery to be got ready for us. 
With these we played charades. Mr. Prince 
divided us into two dIvisionSj and first the one 
acted, then the other.. Those that were not act- 
ing were the audience, and guessed the word. 

The company, for Mr; Prince always said com- 
pany in fun, in which I was, first acted the word 
" Handsome ;" and we represented it as follows : 
A party was assembled (m« the theatre, for so we 
called the place where we acted, and the guests 
were taking leave of their hesfc^ who said, " Allow 
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me to hope that it may not be long before I have 

the pleasure of again shaking hands with you." 

This was for the word " hand." I thought it 

was made rather too plain; but the others wished to 

have it so. Now came " some." I was dressed 

as an old lady, and was busy putting apples away 

into a closet, when a- little child" came running to 

me, and said, " Me some too, me some too." And 

then I had to give her some. Now came " hand* 

some" as a whole. All the actors paraded up and 

down the stage as if they were taking a walk.. 

One little girl was dressed up as- a fine lady, who 

tossed up her head, and scarcely condescended to 

notice any one that passed her. But one little 

boy in passing said audibly, " Handsome, but not. 

polite." 

After we had finished,, the other company acted 
a word ;. and we went on playing charades for a. 
long time, we liked it so much. Afterwards we 
represented pictures, or "tableaux vivants," as they 
are called in France. The first was the scene 
where WiUiam Tell is going to shoot the apple 
off his son's head, and he has already put it on. 
Another one was copied from an engraving. An 
old grandfather, a pensioner, is drilling his little- 
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grandson. Mr. Prince was the grandfather, and 
the youngest boy was the grandson. But how 
dreadful Mr. Prince looked, just as if he were 
eighty years old. 

He had made black lines in his face with burnt 
cork to represent wrinkles, and had on a flaxen 
wig. Paul and Virginia were also represented ; 
and afterwards, from another picture, an old 
woman with spectacles, holding a cat in her 
arms, reading a book, and beside her stood two 
girls listening, but did not look as if they were 
very attentive. I was the grandmamma ; and 
this was the funniest of all, for the spectacles 
had to be tied on, as my nose was much too 
small. On the chair on which I sat we piled 
three cushions, so that I might appear taller; 
and I was dressed quite like an old woman. It is 
so difficult to keep quite still when one is repre- 
senting a picture ! 

Between the charades and the pictures we had 
tea and milk, with bread and butter and cakes, 
and when the game was over, some tarts. We 
were all so happy ; and when we separated we all 
said, " What a pity it is all over ! " 

This week Josephine and I have been very 
industrious, for Christmas will be here in a fort- 
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night, and so we must make haste with our presents. 
Josephine can make many things that I cannot, and 
she teaches me how to make them, and then we work 
together. We have finished such a pretty paper 
weight ! We took a large bunch of raisin stalks, 
pounded some fine red sealing-wax, and poured 
spirits of wine on it ; then we dipped the stalks 
into this ; they got quite red, and we left them 
to dry. When they were quite dry, we dipped 
them again, and afterwards repeated this process 
until the bunch — ^which, by-the-bye, was arranged 
a little beforehand — looked just like dark red coral. 
Then we made a long four-cornered shape of card- 
board, covered it with a shining kind of paper, 
and afterwards fixed the corals on the tx)p. It 
now looks as if a bunch of coral lay on a white 
stone. A weight it can hardly be called, for it is 
not at all heavy ; but it looks like a paper weight ; 
and Josephine says the shape ought to have been 
of lead instead of card-board ; but lead would have 
been too expensive, so we did not get it. 

The schoolmaster has written to Mr. Prince. 
David has got the clothes, and they fit very well. 
William and Harry are to be allowed to drive into 
the country during the holidays, for they want to 

p 
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see him, and' to«take Him' a few presents, such as 
copy-books and. cakes.:— Mary*. 



Forty-First Saturday.. 

Monday, — Even- on? Sisitiirday William and I 
were very busy, for Mr.. Prince has advised us, 
instead of other Christmas presents which we could 
paste or carve for papa, to write a very good 
translation into Latin for him, as he thinks that 
will please him most. I think so myself, for papa 
is quite in love with Latin, and cannot understand 
how it is that I care so Uttle for it. He always 
says that nothing exceeds the enjoyment of read- 
ing a Latin poet ; but I must say that I would 
rather read an English one, for English I can 
understand without any trouble.. 

On Monday alsoj we worked hard during play 
hours. After I had written for an hour, I said to 
William, " Now suppose I were to upset the ink- 
stand, and spoil the whole translation 1" Willie 
looked up quite horrified, and said, " But why do 
so ? Do pray take care, and don't trifle with such 
things." But I was not joking, and the 'thought 
would come into my head, " If I upset the ink- 
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stand now, a stream of ink will run over the table, 
and spoil all Willie's and my troublesome work. 
And even if we were to begin again, we might 
not have time to finish." The thought excited 
me so much, that I was obliged to lay aside iny 
pen. When I afterwards told Mr. Prince,, he said, 
"William does not suffer from such fancies,, because 
he is more diligent, and does not allow Iii» thoughts 
to wander." 

Tuesday. — ^William and I are making a little 
table, as a Christmas present for mamma.. Papa 
suggested it ; he pays the expen8e,,and we do the 
work. For some time past we have gone four 
times a week to a carpenter to wort *n hour at it 
there. Papa, is very anxious- that we should be 
able to turn our hands to anyliiing. 

It will be quite a simple square table, witii 
plain legs, and a drawer:. William wanted to 
carve the legs ; but the time is too short ; it 
would never do. Papa., says, " It is a good solid 
present, which will please mamma." 

I am going to* make a card-board work-box for 
aunt Susan, very pretty indeed ; covered with 
pink and silver paper, and with silver edges. Wil- 
liam is going: "to. give her little boxes for tooth- 
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powder and soap. Mary and Josephine are each 
to have a work-basket from us. 

Wednesday/. — We got on better this time with 
the fencing. I got only one How, and that was on 
my hand, but so hard that it got black and blue. 
When I felt the pain, I got quite wild, and closed 
with the fencing master ; but he kept calling- out, 
" Gently ! gently ! not so violent ! The more 
blows you get, the cooler you should be." Yes, 
that is easily said ; but I had twice the strength 
when I was angry. 

Mary and Josephine also have gjmnastic lessons, 
but at home. They learn to walk, run, jump, and 
to walk over the narrow edge of a board ; they 
are to leam exercising, too, soon, so that they may 
be accustomed to hold themselves well. Josephine 
does not understand our teacher, and says con- 
stantly, ** Mais, Marie, qu'est ce qu'il dit ? qu'est 
ce qu'il dit?" But Mary and she understand 
each other quite well, and it sounds so pretty to 
hear them talking together. 

Thursday. — ^Wrote Latin again, but this time 
so well, that Mr. Prince was quite satisfied with 
my industry, and praised me. After dinner, he 
went out walking with us. A little snow had 
fallen, and we threw snow-balls at each other, and 
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laughed, and pelted one another welL Fortunately, 
our two best friends joined us, and then we actually 
shouted for joy. Skiepold, who had followed us, 
sprang about amongst us, barking furiously; at first 
we only laughed at her, but as she barked louder and 
louder, I got impatient and struck her. Frederick 
said, " Now, look how unjust you are ! You 
shout for pleasure yourself, and Skiepy, good little 
dog, is not even allowed to bark ! " At first, 
Skiepold, gave a little whine at the blow; but in 
a few minutes she sprang, ran, and barked as 
much as ever, her bright eyes glancing under her 
shaggy hair. We laughed so much at her. 

Friday. — Everything was already quite festive 
and so mysterious. Into some rooms we were not 
allowed to come; and when we looked so 
pleased, mamma said, " You had better not expect 
to get much, for times are too bad for that." It 
is very odd when that is said ; I know quite well 
that it is not seriously meant, and yet I always 
feel low-spirited at ft. I never know what to 
think; and it is just the same with Mary and 
William. 

Saturday. — Another day forwards, and ^now 
only three more days to get over. We have pretty 
well finished our presents ; this morning, we var- 
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nisbed mammals table, and it sbines like a mirro 
Tbe spirits of wine, whicb we used for vamishing | 
smelled abominably, and I complained of it seveia 
times to the carpenter; at last he said, "Ye? 
but one must accustom oneself to such things 
when one is a mechanic: and that is Mrhat vo: 
are at present." I saw that he was right, smilec, 
and complained no more. The table gives m 
great pleasure, for we made it ourselves, and I 
mamma will be pleased too. — Harry. 



Forty-Second Saturday. 

This time I have so much to write, that I don't 
know when 1 shall get to an end. Last Saturday, 
just when Harry had finished writing his diary, 
mamnia asked whether it would give us pleasure 
to give the children on the estate, namely, the 
gamekeeper's, the gardener's, and other poor 
children who lived near the farm, a Christmas 
treat ? We were quite dumb with the joyful sur- 
prise. 

" Well," said mamma, " as you seem to like 
the idea so much, aunt Susan and I will give you 
some money, and the rest you must supply from 
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your savings. Then on Monday we will make 
purchases ; make up some ap-ons and shawls ; and 
also buy some school-books, pens, pencils, paint- 
boxes, a few work-boxes, some cheap dolls, and 
other toys; and on Tuesday, the gingerbread 
nuts, cakes, and all those good things. I will 
write to the housekeeper to get a large fir tree 
fixed, and to have her room ready by the 4;ime you 
arrive. Aunt and Mr. Prince will drive out with 
you early on Wednesday morning ; you will then 
decorate the tree as well as you can ; distribute 
your presents ; dine there at one o'clock, and be 
back here again before dark. You can also send 
for your son. Is it not a dehghtful plan ? " 

We could not fiaid words to thank mamma, but 
we squeezed and kissed her so much, that she said, 
" Well, but if you kill me, nothing will come of it 
after all." 

It was all done as mamma had said ; and, on 
Wednesday morning at eight o'clock, we were 
ready in the carriage, as happy as kings. It was 
a beautiful bright winter's day, and the sun shone 
on the snow, till it looked as if it were sprinkled 
with diamonds. We drove past fir trees, with 
their branches all powdered vwith snow, and look- 
ing lovely; and Mary ckpjpaed Jier iands, .and 
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called out, *^ Fir trees ! fir trees ! Oh, I see ri: 
tree already ! I smell it already ! the delightff. 
tree ! " We could not help laughing at her ; m'. 
aunt Susan said, very gravely, " Yes ; but sup^ 
pose this time you only smeU a tree ! " Bat Mar 
was not to be put down, and said, " Yes, yes, i 
am to have a tree ; I know mamma would not h 
so cruel." 

When we got to Rosevale, the children were all 
assembled and awaiting us at the house. We 
told them to amuse themselves as well as thej 
could, and then hurried to the housekeeper's it)oiD. 
She had got nice hot coffee and rolls ready for us, 
but they took up rather too much time. 

When everything was arranged, it looked ven' 
pretty; and we then fetched the children. At 
first, they were all rather quiet, but after a little 
while they got very merry. A few remained shy, 
but others got quite bold. One httle giri, six 
years old, put on her shawl and apron at once, and 
laughed with dehght. David also was very happy, 
and pleased us much. Once, when he rubbed his 
nose on his jacket sleeve, Mary said, " David, do 
take your pocket-handkerchief." He coloured, 
and said, " I have none." 

Mmj nudged Harry with her elbow, and wliis- 
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::>v'>ered, " We must buy him some ; he must have 
.>.;r;:iaiidkerchiefs; and I could not help telling him, 
..vl'.is he is our son." 

V. "J. At last, we were obliged to leave the children 
jf;^f' ;alone with their presents, and drive to the clergy- 
, r, r.man's house. There we had to leave all sorts of 
.7; things that mamma had sent* Sugar-plum& and 
toys for the children ; a tea tray, and some vases 
-v- for their mamma; and a beautiful book for the 
, ; ,, clergyman. They were all very merry there too ; 
. J.; and Mrs. M'Kenzie gave us a purse which she had 
.^^y' made for mamma ; the children also gave us 
^^!v several things — garteis, pin-cushions, and needle- 
books. They asked us to stay to dinner, but we 
■. were obliged to decKne, ae we had promised to be 

back at one for dinner at Rosevale. 

., When we got back to the farm, we went quickly 

to visit the poultry-yard, the calves, and dogs, and 

;, then to dinner. We had such appetites; there 

, were fowls, with sauce and potatoes, and after- 

,^, wards a plum tart. We had brought presents also 

. for the housekeeper and servants — cakes, ribbons, 

shawls, and such things. 

. After dinner, we hurried to get the horses 
harnessed ; and the way back seemed to us so long, 
as if it never would have come to an end. ■ The 
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stars were shining before we arrived. Mamma sent 
a message that we were to take off our things be- 
fore we came to her. We were all ready in a few 
seconds, and rushed frantically to the room where 
we knew papa and mamma were. They received 
us as kindly as usual; but nothing was to be 
seen ! Mamma said, " It will be better for aunt 
Susan to have tea before the presents are distri- 
buted." — " Oh, mamma, aunt is quite warm." — 
" No, but I wish it. Mary, go and fetch the tea 
caddy from my sitting room ; Willie will hold a 
candle for you. Harry and Josephine, you may 
fetch me my work-basket and the books from the 
table." We went quite unsuspiciously, but when 
we entered mamma's room — oh ! but Mary must 
describe that. — William. 



Forty-Third Saturday. 

William wishes me to describe what we saw 
when we went into mamma's room. William 
went on before with the candle, but he might 
well have left that behind, for the room was quite 
illuminated; wax candles everywhere, so bright, 
so bright I Our hands fell down with astonish- 
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Daent ; mamma had never given us such a delight- 
ful surprise. At first we could not speak a word, 
but afterwards how happy we were ; and dear papa 
and mamma were standing smiling in the doorway^ 
and now aunt Susan and Mr. Prince came and 
both found presents. Oh, it was too delightful ! 
There was such a surprise for me; I had never 
tasted grapes, and had always wished to have 
some ; and now on my plate there were lots of 
sweetmeats, and all round the edge lay bunches 
of beautiful grapes ; mamma said they were 
Spanish ones. I kept calling out, " And grapes ! 
and grapes !" But I did not know that I was 
doing so till I saw them all laughing, and then 
I recollected. what a delightful evening that 
was! 

We have got one particularly nice present, a 

riedge, which our donkeys are to draw, and they 

have been brought to town expressly for this. 

What fiin it will be, if only the snow lasts long 

enough. Josephine was also much pleased ; she 

got very pretty presents, and said she had never 

spent such a happy evening. Mamma said she 

would allow us to leave the presents in her sittinjor 

room during the Christmas week, as we should 

otherwise have been obliged to put away every- 
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tiling, and it looked so pretty and festive, and w 
went about continually looking at each other'' 
presents. If I am to tell the truth, T was mor 
pleased, at first, with the grapes and sweetmeatN 
they looked so tempting ! I only ate two bonbons. 
however, and that was not very much. 

On Christmas day we went to church in the 
morning, and mamma had talked very seri- 
ously to us the evening before, when we were 
going to bed, and read to us from the Bible, and 
we were quite moved, but still happy. 

We did not play much on that day ; we onlv 
examined all our presents, and planned different 
things, and then exchanged sweetmeats. I had 
a Uttle sugar monkey, which they all wanted to 
have; Harry offered me a sugar apple for it, 
Josephine some sugar flowers, and Willie a sugar 
dog ; in the end I gave it to Josephine. 

Harry said we were like the Phoenicians, who 
formerly used to trade without money, and only 
exchanged one thing for another. When he said 
that, we got more eager about it, and then we 
dressed ourselves up and pretended to be the 
inhabitants of Tyre and Sidon. Aunt Susan played 
with us ; she put on a large red shawl as a cloak, 
and thia was fastened on the shoulders with large 
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^old pins, and round her hair she put a gold band, 
^Xie looked so pretty ! Aunt had also got sweet- 
iineats, and so she was able to exchange too. 
In the end, however, it seemed as if the trade 
Tnad not been profitable to her, for we had got 
^most all her pretty things, and she had scarcely 
anything left. 

The morning after Christmas day we were allowed 
to drive in the sledge with the donkeys ; there 
was a great deal of snow on the ground, and very 
good for driving. We were so glad, for in this 
country there are not many days on which we 
have sledging. The coachman drove the sledge 
outside the town, and then we got in ; Mr. Prince 
drove first, afterwards William. It went beauti- 
fully ; the donkeys had bells on, that sounded so 
pretty ; and they ran as if they too enjoyed it. 
Everybody said it was very cold, but we did not 
feel it In fact, it seemed to us that the air was 
quite mild and the sun shone as if it were summer, 
but I suppose it was not in reality quite so warm. 
When we came home, we told aunt Susan that 
we had had a hot lunch on the way. Aunt looked 
vety much astonished, and fiaid, " That is proba- 
bly a feiry tale." — " No, aunt, a true story." — 
" Quite certain?" — " Quite certain." Aunt Susan 
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guessed and guessed, but in the end we were 
obliged to tell her ; Josephine and I had taken 
hot roasted apples in our muJOfs with us, and these 
we ate during the drive ; of course they made a 
hot lunch. Aunt Susan could not deny it, how- 
ever, but she said, " Oh you little monkeys." 

To-day we have been reading the new books 
that we have got, Josephine and I. She has only 
got French ones, but I have got English and some 
German, ones, which, however, I don't understand 
yet. — ^Mary.. • 



Forty-Fourth Saturday. 

Mary is rather thoughtless, and has never said 
how we gave our presents. This must not be 
omitted. Before we drove oflF in the morning, we 
had arranged everything. When we had received 
our presents, we whispered to Mr. Prince to have 
the table with ours carried into the drawing-room. 
This he did ; and he put two lamps on the table, 
so that it looked quite pretty. When dear papa 
and mamma returned to the drawing-room, they 
got quite a surprise ; and aunt Susan also ; and 
they were very much pleased^ Papa praised our 
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ind-writing ; but took the translations into his 
ivn room. We had got a charming present for 
[r. Prince. We had all clubbed together to give 
im a beautiful writing-desk. He gave us each a 
►retty book, and in each book he had written a 
Ittle verse and his name. 

Monday. — When we came to dinner, Papa said 

that he had read our translations, and was much 

pleased with them. We were so glad ! We did aot 

say much ; but I squeezed WiUiam^j fingers till I 

think I must have hurt him : he said nothing, 

however, and only nodded to me. We knew 

well what we were thinking about: we had 

exerted ourselves to the uttermost, and now we 

had got our reward. I was so pleased that 1 

forgot what I was doing, and gut the fork into my 

soup instead of the spoon; 

Tuesday. — WilKam and I worked diligently^ 
because some more holidays are coming. This is 
a delightful season ! The winter always is ! I 
don't know why it is that some people do not like 
it. The worst of it is, that we are obliged to be 
in town; but still it is. very nice here too. In. 
the afternoon we went out, William and I, to buy 
New Year's gifts. We have long been saving up^ 
so as to be able to afford this. We wished toi 
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have at least a small gift for each person oa Nevf 
Year's day, although many really valuable things 
were given at Christmas. 

We got for mamma a very pretty little flower- 
glass. It did not cost much, for it is quite small, and 
can only hold one flower, or perhaps two. But then 
it is such a pretty shape ; and mamma likes tt» 
have a tiny glass like this into which she can put 
one very fine rose, or bunch of geraniums, or any- 
thing that is particularly precious. 

Wednesday. — On Tuesday we had bought only 
one gift ; but on Wednesday we bought another 
one for aunt Susan — a neat little basket to hold 
her reels of cotton and such small things. For 
papa it was not so easy to get a little gift that he 
would care for ; but after some trouble we found 
a very convenient memorandum-book, which was 
not too dear. There is nothing very handsome 
about it ; but it is useful, and that will please 
papa best. 

In the evening we wanted to stay up till mid- 
night, and begged papa to allow us ; but he looked 
very grave at us, and said, " Those are pleasures 
fitted for after years ; as yet you are children, and 
must go to bed at nine o'clock." So it was of no use. 
I think mamma would have liked to allow us ; and 
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"when the New Year's cake was brought in, she 

out particularly large pieces for each x)f us, as if 

slie .would have said, " Let this make up for your 

disappointenent." We were quite happy, how- 

eTcr, and in .the evening papa and Mr. Prince 

played with us, and we were as noisy and merry 

as possible. Indeed, when nine o'clock came, we 

Avere pretty nearly tired of laughing and shouting, 

and were not on the whole sorry to go to bed. 

About midnight, when I had already been asleep 
a long time, I was awakened by music. William, 
who was also awake, called out to me — 

" Listen to the students 
Playing on their mstruments." 

For this is the beginning of a song which Mr. 
Prince often sings. It was the Christmas waits 
who were playing under our windows. The music 
was very beautiful ; but I thought it was rather 
too sad. 

Thursday. — A happy new year all over the 
house, down to the kitchen. Mamma was quite 
pleased with her gift ; she kissed us, and said 
it was the prettiest flower-glass she had ever 
seen. 

Aunt Susan smiled slyly when she got hers, 
and said, " Ah, I suppose you wish to reprove 

Q 
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me delicately for allowing my reels of cotton to be 
littering about in my work-basket." Drove in 
the sledge, and played " blind-man's buff " with 
six other children, whom we had been allowed to 
invite. 

Friday.— Sm holidays till Monday. But Willie 
and I occupied ourselves, nevertheless ; wrote out 
and learnt phrases. Afterwards romped about. 

Saturday. — Another very nice day; we have 
learned some lessons, driven in the sledge, tihrown 
snow-ballsy and made a snow man. 



Forty-Fifth Saturday.. 

During the past week, there has been a very- 
sad occurrence. When I went to the stable on 
Tuesday, to look at the donkeys, the coachman said, 
" Have you heard, Willie, what a sad accident 
there has been ? " I was quite alarmed, and said, 
" No." Then he told me that a workman, who 
occasionally works for papa, had fallen from the 
scaffolding of a house at which he was workings 
and had been killed on the spot.. He said abo 
that the man had left a wife and four children. 

At breakfast, I told papa and mamma, who had 
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not yet heard anything about it. Mamma re- 
peatedly said, " Oh, the poor woman ! The 
poor, poor children ! " And she sent the coach- 
man to see how the woman was, and if any- 
thing could be done for her. Mamma is always 
so kind. 

Later in the evening, mamma said, " I have 

made all possible enquiries. The neighbours say 

that the poor widow is an industrious woman, 

who will certainly be able to maintain herself and 

children during the summer, and who would 

rather work than receive alms. But now, during 

the winter, she needs help. They are greatly 

in want of fuel and potatoes.. Papa has given 

a small sum for this purpose ; aunt Susan and I 

will also add something; will my children not 

subscribe a little?" We at once said, Yes; 

Josephine too, for she get» the same pocket-money 

that we do. 

" Very well," said mamma, " each one may 
bring me a subscription to-morrow." 

Next morning, I took twopence to mamma, for 
I found that I could not give any more, because I 
have had so many expenses lately. Mamma said 
nothing ; but I think she thought that I gave very 
little. How much the others gave I do not know. 
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because papa and mamma prefer that, on suck 
occasions, we should each give what we can and 
will, without consulting one another. During the 
day, I often wondered what the others had given; 
afterwards, I forgot about it. 

On Friday, our two friends, Frederick and 
Ernest, came to see us, and told us about a dog 
and monkey show which is in the town just now, 
and is said to be particularly good. Their parents 
had given them permission to go and see it that 
evening, and they wanted us to come too. Of 
course, we were delighted at the prospect, and 
begged of mamma to say a good word for us, that 
we might be allowed to go. And we promised, 
as so much money had been laid out for us lately, 
that we would pay for ourselves. Mamma gave 
her consent ; and only said that we must apply to 
papa ourselves. This we did, and obtained leave. 

I went back to mamma, to tell her that we 
were to go ; and pulled out my purse to take out 
sixpence, for that was the price of admission. 
When I had taken the money, I accidentally looked 
at mamma, and saw that she was looking at me 
very thoughtfully, and even sadly. At first, I 
could not think why. Suddenly, I recollected the 
twopence, then I understood mamma's look. 



-^ 
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I went to her, and she put her arms round me ; 

my tears fell on her face, and mamma said, " For 

four poor children, for four poor children, who have 

no father, my son, my dear, good son, has only 

twopence ! " " Take the money, mamma," said 

I, sadly, " I will gladly stay at home." 

" No," answered mamma, " you must go now ; 
you have promised your friend to go. Only do 
not calculate so meanly another time, when the 
question, is one of relieving distress. Oh, impress 
it on your heart, that you ought never to give 
merely for the sake of appearing in the eyes of 
others more generous than you really are. To do 
so, is but a sad hypocrisy. And now go and en- 
joy yourself this evening ; I know you will not 
forget this hour and my advice." 

Mamma again kissed me, and I put my arms 
round her neck, and cried, " Don't be angry with 
me." " No, no," said mamma, " you are my own 
dear child, and I love you with my whole heart." 
In the evening, before I went, I said to mamma, 
" Oh, dear ! I am sure I cannot now enjoy seeing 
the show." She smiled, and replied, " The enjoy- 
ment will come soon enough when you are once 
there." And so it was ; at first I was rather sad, 
and thought of the poor woman and children, and 
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the whole affair ; but when the dogs and monkeys 
acted so amusingly, I laughed, first, because the 
others laughed ; but afterwards, I really enjoyed 
myself capitally. However, I often thought of 
mamma, and of all that she had said ; and when 
we were going home, and every one kept saying 
how cold it was, I thought again, " twopence ! *' 
And my heart was heavy. 

I have written all this, because I wish never 
to forget it. We have made a snow man, which 
amuses us much ; he is immensely big, with eyes 
and eye-brows of coals, and looks perfectly fierce. 
— ^William. 



Forty-Sixth Saturday. 

William and Harry had already seen the dog 
and monkey show; but, during the past week, 
papa and mamma allowed us to go again, all together. 
That was a very great pleasure ; I liked seeing 
the animals act so well, and had many hearty 
laughs at them. There were a great many spec- 
tators, particularly children; and we heard loud 
laughing everywhere. 

First of -aJl^ a fair was represented by mon- 
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keys and dogs together. The good little animals 

walked upright, and had on ladies' and gentlemen's 

dresses, quite in the fashion ; and one lady, who 

was a dog, carried a parasol, and held it over her 

head. There were monkeys also who represented 

ladies ; and then there were buyers and sellers, a 

dog with an organ, and a monkey with a magic 

lantern. 

The gentleman to whom the animals belonged, 
walked about among them with a little riding- 
whip, but never used it ; he called them by their 
names; the ladies — Madame Pompadour, Ma- 
demoiselle d' Argencourt, and other names like that; 
and the gentlemen — ^Monsieur Rossignol, Monsieur 
Perroquet, and Signer Buffo. 

When the fair was over, a carriage came on to 

the stage, and this was the best fun of all. Two 

white lap dogs drew the carriage, a monkey was 

the coachman, and drove, and another one stood 

behind as footman. In the carriage sat two 

ladies, with grand bonnets, and a gentleman. 

But, alas ! they had been on a long journey, and 

were quite worn out. All fell fast asleep. The 

coachman swayed to and fro on the box — the 

footmaus could scarcely hold on to the <3arriage 

— and the ladies and gentleman were constantly 
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nodding their beadsi as if they would break 
their necks, and falling one upon another. Ai 
last the footman fell from the carriage, the coach- 
man from the box, and the dog-horses ran in fiill 
gallop, with the carriage, from the theatre, with all 
the children shouting behind. I clapped my hands 
with delight. Josephine always liked the monkeys 
better than the dogs, and whispered to me, " Oh, 
le petit singe ! voyez le petit singe ! Oh, comme 
il est gentil !' " To. say the truth, I am afraid of 
the monkeys, for they make such grimaces and 
show their teeth ; and I should not at all like to be 
bitten. 

Now they acted something quite different, rather 
sad. All the monkeys and dogs appeared in imi- 
farm, quite like soldiers, and one was- brought in as 
a prisoner^ for he was a. deserter. Then all the 
little oflScers formed into a circle round a table, 
and the master of the animals said this was a 
court-martial. The poor prisoner was led before 
the table, and was the only one who wore neither 
hat nor sword. The officers put their heads 
together, and shook them, as if they would have 
said, " It is all over with you !" And he turned 
his head from one side to the other,, and suddenly 
xaiaed his paws^ 
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After some minutes, the master of the animals 
$aid, " My dear deserter, you are condemned to 
ieatb ! " Down went the poor little prisoner, bump, 
as if lie were dead. Some soldiers raised him up, 
and led him away* They then dragged in a little 
cannon, and planted it. One brought a wheel- 
barrow on to the stage ; and two monkeys beat 
tlie drums. 

Then the prisoner was again led in, placed 

"before the cannon, and shot dead. A monkey 

fired the cannon. After this they laid the dead 

man, who was not, however, really dead, on to 

the wheel-barrow, and darted ofiF with him. 

Last of all, a fortress was represented, which 
was being besieged. This was also very pretty; 

Ladders were placed against the walls, and 
the besiegers climbed up, but always tumbled 
back again to the ground. At last, a large white 
dog, with a flag in his mouth, scaled the ladder, 
and planted the flag on the rampart ; and at this 
moment some fireworks were let off, and it was 
all over. 

Aunt Susan had been with us, and when we 
were going home, we all clung to her, and asked, 
"Was it not nice? were you not also amused?" 
"'Like a feiry I" said she, and smiled* " Yes, 
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aunt,'* said I ; " talking of fairies, do you know 
that you have not told us a fairy tale for a very 
long time. If the fairies amuse themselves so 
well, do please tell us something about them 
again." — " Yes, yes," said aunt Susan ; and we 
sprang about her the whole way home. 

Josephine and I are again working for David. 
In the evening we knit grey worsted socks for 
him. This is very nasty work ; and we steal an 
hour during the day, a quarter of an hour here, a 
quarter of an hour there, for fancy work for 
another sale. — Mary. 



Forty-Seventh Saturday. 

Monday, — In the night thaw had set in, and 
our snow man had suflfered a little. We repaired 
him, and I made him a moustache ; and then we 
pressed snow into the shape of a cudgel, and put 
it into his hand ; so that he looked like a giant 
sentinel. 

Near to the house where we live, there is a garden 
with a pond ; and to oblige us, Henry, the coach- 
man, has broken off lumps of ice, and brought them 
ashore. With these we are going to build an ice 
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»alace. The walls we can make easily enough. We 
ay lump upon lump as high as the house is to be ; 
;hese will then freeze together and become firm. 
But the roof! how that is to be managed, I don't 
know. We cannot get beams of ice. William 
says we must lay spars of wood across the top, and 
this, of course, we can do ; but then it will no 
longer be an ice palace. The Russians use no 
wood at all when they build anything of ice. 

Tuesday. — We were occupied with our ice 
building ; but the roof was still the diflSculty. At 
last we asked Mr. Prince's advice, and he said 
that we must be content even if it were not quite 
Russian, as we had no Russian winters here. 

He advised us to make the groundwork of the 

roof of twigs, and then to cover them with snow. 

When we have done this, we intend building snow 

huts. Mary and Josephine were quite cross about 

the ice palace. At first they looked on, and were 

pleased ; but as they could not help us, they got 

tired, and their hands and feet got stony cold, and 

they called out dolefully, " Do leave that horrid 

old palace alone, and drive us in the sledge." 

Yes, but one does not so easily forsake a palace. 

At last Mr. Prince took pity on them, and drove 

them in the sledge to their hearts' delight 
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Wednesday. — Again worked at the ice palace. 
We thought it would have been as clear and trans- 
parent as crystal, but thi& is not the case. The 
ice lumps are here and there dirty and dull, which 
is a great pity. If one could have looked ' througl 
it like glass, how pretty it would have been! 
Mary and Josephine paid us another visit ; but 
this time they found some amusement. Ther 
put their little hand-sledge on a little hill in the 
garden, sat in it, and let themselves slide down. 
This disturbed us a little, for they laughed so much 
that we should have liked to have played with them. 

Thursday. — The ice palace was quite finished, 
except the roof; and just as we were going to 
fetch branches from the garden, it began to rain 
so keenly, that we were obliged to run fast to get 
home. William fell twice, because it was so shp- 
pery ; I only once. As we could not build any 
more, we played battledore and shuttlecock. We 
got them at Christmas. We have already prac- 
tised several times ; at first we played miserably ; 
once, twice, thrice at the most, and the shuttle- 
cock was on the ground. Now we can throw, to 
be sure not very often, but still much better than 
at first ; generally twelve, or twenty and thirty. 
William throws much better than I do ; Mr. Prince 
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xys because he is calmer ; but I catch better, for 
ay arms fly about in the air like lightning, and I 
lardly ever miss. 

Fnriday. — A gentleman was here at dinner, who 

ciad just come from Russia, and he told us many 

itiiiigs about that country. He said that large 

stoves are used there, which are not lighted every 

day, but packed full of wood, and they bum slowly 

and throw out plenty of heat for at least two days. 

Mamma told him about our ice palace, which is 

now a water palace, and he smiled, and said it 

was a pity, for he could perhaps have given us 

good advice, as he had seen many ice buildings 

on the Neva. 

He had brought red and blue slippers worked 

with gold for mamma, and Mary said, " Oh, 

mamma, when you wear these you will certainly 

look like a Turkish sultana 1" He brought a 

Turkish pipe for papa, with a long stick and 

amber top; also Turkish tobacco. We children 

got some small Turkish coins, so neat ! but as he 

had come from Russia, I should have preferred to 

have got something Russian. 

Mr. Delmar had formerly been in Turkey, and 
he also gave mamma some otto of roses and a 
twban, light ^een, twisted with gold, very pretty. 
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Saturday. — This morning a carriag-e came m 
town from Rosedale, and the schoolmaster wro 
to Mr. Prince to say that he is quite satisfie 
with David ; he is industrious and tractable, an 
keeps his clothes very clean. All sorts of animal 
were sent from the estate ; a deer which the game 
keeper had shot, two ducks, and a turkey. AY* 
always look on whilst they are impacking; wf 
like so much to see everything. As the frost t 
over, the gardener has also sent flower-pots for 
mamma, hyacinths, .lilies of the valley, tulips, 
crocus, and iris. Mamma was very much pleased 
with them, and put them all on her flower-stand. 
One of the servants put his foot into a basket of 
eggs, and this was rather unfortunate, for more 
than twenty were broken. — Harry. 



Forty-Eighth Saturday. 

Mamma has viisited the poor woman whose hus- 
band was killed, and when she came back she told 
us that she had found everything in the house of the 

m 

very humblest kind, but still very clean and neat. 
I have firmly resolved not to spend one penny 
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lis month for my own amusement, and what by 
bis means I save I will take to mamma. She is 
are to understand me. 

I got into difficulty about it even last Saturday. 
^ary begged that we would each give a penny 
to buy a new china ball to replace one which we 
tiave lost. There were before only two for each 
of UB, and now that we have lost one, we cannot 
play so well. When I saidl no, she begged quite 
sorrowfully, " Dear, good, darling Willie, don't be 
miserly, it is such a nice game, and if we have 
each only one to throw, it is not half so amus- 
ing." As I still refused, she went away sadly^ for 
she is not at all accustomed to my saying no ; but 
this time I was obliged to do it, however sorry I 
might be. 

Aunt Susan has at last told us another fairy 
tale, and it is called " Rosey-red." I will write it 
down as well as I can remember it. 

" There was once a noble young lady who 
bore the name of Rosa ; but as this beautiful girl 
was still young and tender, they called her Rosey, 
or pretty Rosey ; and at last her name settled into 
Rosey-red, and she was never called anything 
else. 
" There was at that time, on a high mountain, 
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a splendid castle, which sometimes was seen to be 
brilliantly illuminated. Rosey-red knew that it 
was a fairy palace ; but once, when it again ap- 
peared illuminated, she asked curiously, ' Why is 
it so bright there ? What can they be doing ?' 
The answer she received was, * The fairies are 
enjoying themselves,' 

" * Ah ! how I should like to see them ! ' 
Many others shared this wish ; and so a company 
of young people set out on the way to this moun- 
tain, intending to climb it, and to peep into the 
palace, if this were possible, 

" And this was quite possible ; for after they 
had climbed the.hiU, they saw the palace standing 
open before them on a beautiful lawn, the brightly- 
lighted windows reaching to the very ground, 
whence it was easy to see everything that was 
going on within. Before the spectators approached 
the windows, they could not help gazing with 
the greatest wonder on the fairy scene before 
them« 

" The moon threw her soft light over the vel- 
vet-hke grass and on the dew-drops, and each of 
these drops was a jewel ; tsnowberry trees stood 
aroimd, but each berry was a pearl ; roses shone 
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brtli from their green branches, but they were all 
•ubies. 

" * Oh, how splendid ! how enchanting ! " 
they all cried ; and only Rosey-red, who had put 
her pretty little nose into a stony-cold rose, said 
quietly, "Yes; lovely but cold." When these 
words had passed her lips, it seemed to her as if 
the bushes whispered, noiselessly as a leaf that 
falls from a tree — 

" Softly, softly, speak not so loud, 
Fairies for this have vengeanoe vow'd." 

" Rosey-red started ; but she was young and 
rather careless, and was not so easily frightened, 

" Now the merry group crowded to the win- 
dows. What magnificence ! Words do not suf- 
fice to describe what they saw. Musicians playing 
on golden instruments, and fairies dancing in 
dresses of glittering jewels, embroidered and orna- 
mented with diamonds ; and one of them wore a 
dress of real pearls, and a rosebud wreath of 
pink and crimson rubies in her light brown hair. 

* Oh,' the young people again exclaimed, * oh, Ro- 
sey-red, this lovely young fairy is as beautiful as 
you!' 

"Rosey-red tossed up her head, and said 

* Me ? I should like to see myself in such a dress, 

R 
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to know if she would then resemble me. Even 
now, as I stand here in my simple white dress, I 
Gould compete with her. But give me her 
dress and ornaments, and you could not recog- 
nise me.' 

" Suddenly the proud young beauty felt herself 
raised on wings, and stood in a white pearl dress, 
a ruby wreath in her hair, opposite the young 
fairy, as beautiful as she, as young as she, and yet 
not a fairy. The fairy took Rosey-red's hand, 
and danced lightly off with her ; but Rosey-red 
hesitating and heavy, as a mortal, could not keep 
up with her partner. * Follow I follow ! ' cried a 
voice ; she followed, but not with fairy-like grace. 
* Lightly I lightly ! ' again said the voice. Rosey- 
red raised herself on tiptoe ; she did what she 
could, but she could not float Kghtly round, for 
fairies and elves alone can do that. She began 
to feel very uncomfortable. * Oh, if my young 
friends see me, what will they think of me ? I 
wish I were away from here. It is not nice, danc- 
ing with fairies.' 

" No sooner had Rosey-red thought this, than 
she found herself again in her own dress, sur- 
rounded by her companions, who looked at her 
with astonishment ; and whispering, said, * How 
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fortunate that we have got you back again ; how 
dififerent you looked beside the fairies, not neariy 
so pretty as you do out here.' 

" Rosey-red, who was still trembling inwardly, 
nevertheless replied snappisUy, * Oh, the fairies 
take good care to let the brightest light fall 
on them while dancing; they kept me in the 
shade.' 

"When Rosey-red had spoken these proud words, 
it seemed to her as if she heard a little bird ner- 
vously flapping and twittering in the bushes, and 
it sounded to her like a warning. But as a young 
lady again said, * Ah, and your dancing ! How 
inelegant it looked compared to that of the fairies, 
who scarcely touched the ground ; it seemed as if 
your feet were leaden.' She summoned all her 
courage, and answered haughtily, * Give me fairy 
shoes, and then judge my dancing. The fairies em- 
ploy many arts which are not at the command of 
girls like us ; if we had their means, we should ap- 
pear more beautiful and more skilful than they.' 
These last words were still sounding, when sud- 
denly a fairy, in a flood of light, stood close to 
the terrified group, and touching Rosey-red with 
her wand, she said, with mighty voice, * Become 
mute ! Turn into a statue, which requires nei- 
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ther nourishment nor rest, but retain the sense 
of your condition.' 

"And Rosey-red's lovely form was instantly 
changed to marble — her feet became rooted to the 
ground — ^and on her hitherto rosy lips, a padlock 
of diamonds was fixed, which the fairy locked with 
a golden key ; and, holding it aloft, said, * Remain 
enchanted, till some great sacrifice releases you.' 

" Fear, flight, and horror drove away her com- 
panions. Eosey-red would have called aloud to 
stop them, but could not; she stood alone and 
deserted in the night, to which an equally sad day 
was to follow. 

" When the day began to dawn, Rosey-red'^ 
sister Herminia appeared, and hurried sobbing to 
the beautiflil statue, which stood stiff and immov- 
able, surrounded by blooming roses. Long, long, 
the girl cried at the feet of the beloved image, and 
whispered, * I will read all the stories about en- 
chantments and deliverances, and release you, if it 
is in a mortal's power to do so.' 

" When Herminia left — a young man approached 
from the shrubs; he had long loved Rosey-red, 
and now he stepped up, holding a shield in his hand, 
which he raised over the statue's head, saying, 
' Could I but shield you from the rays of the sun 
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and the dew of night ! ' And when he had said 
this, his limbs became numbed, and he stood im- 
movable, holding the shield over Rosey-red's 
beautiful head. 

" Many days he stood thus, and saw Herminia 
return daily to weep at the feet of her sister, cal- 
ling out despairingly, * Not yet ? not yet ? All 
attempts are in vain. Oh, shall I ever be able to 
break the charm?' The young man, however, 
who was still immovable, still holding in his hand 
the shield, which sheltered Rosey-red's charming 
coimtenance from sun-bum and dew, often sighed 
in secret. At last, however, he thought decidedly, 
* What is the use of my sacrificie ? What harm 
can the sun or the dew do to a statue ? Oh, most 
powerful of fairies ! be pleased to lead me hence, 
and I promise never again to return.' 

" After he had thought this, the hand which 
held the shield fell slowly down — ^his foot was raised 
from the ground— his lunbs moved— he was free 
and happy ; and, as such, he hurried away, not 
even turning his head to look at the poor deserted 
statue. Many others came to try to release the 
beautiful image ; but none succeeded. They came 
and went, as storms and rains come and go, and 
the birds in the trees chirped complainingly after 
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them. Herminia alone never failed ; she came 
day after day, and shed bitter tears at the feet of 
the marble image. 

" Years had gone past, when Herminia appeared 
clothed in white, and threw herself down as she 
was wont, saying, with tears, * Alas ! I know no- 
thing more ! All is in vain ! Oh, thou mightiest 
of fairies, take me as a sacrifice. Turn me to 
stone ; take me as an image in her place ? ' 

" At these words, the diamond lock on Bosey- 
red's lips spnmg open. Life and motion returned 
to her. But at the same time her sister became 
transfixed. From her feet upwards the charm 
worked to her heart, but there stopped; and a 
gentle voice called from the rose-bushes, * This 
heart turns not to stone ! ' Then the fairy sud- 
denly appeared, and stretching out her hand, said, 
* Then be a flower ! Herminia called out with 
an expiring efibrt to Kosey-red, * Forget-me-not ! ' 
— * Become a flower ! ' again the fairy cried, * and 
let your last words on earth be your name. Where 
your tears were shed, a murmuring brook shall 
flow, and on its banks you shall bloom, you and 
your brethren, as long as the world exists; and 
your name shall be for ever. Forget-me-not.' " 

You all know that Herminia has never been 
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disenchanted; you all saw her growinjg by the 
brook side, blue and faithful, and called out with 
joyful surprise, " Forget-me-not! " — William. 



Forty-Ninth Saturday. 

William has written the pretty little fairy tale 
which aunt Susan told us. I would willingly have 
done it, but it was really a little too much for me : 
I cannot write so fast as my brothers yet. The 
only thing I don't like about it is, that we do not 
hear what became of Kosey-red ; she must have 
been very sad, notwithstanding her being released. 
When I asked aunt Susan, "What has be- 
come of Rosey-red ?" She answered, " Well, 
of course, she was turned into a rose." — " But 
she was that already, auntie." — " Oh no, she 
was not ; she was only called so ; and as the 
fairies saw how much she regretted her fonner 
haughtiness, and how modest and retiring she had 
become, she changed the beautiful girl into a 
flower, whose beauty is prettily concealed — into a 
moss-rose," 
This is aunt's own inyention, I should have 
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preferred knowing the real end, for perliaps it wa^ 
quite different. 

Josephine and I can now spin pretty iveD, ani 
are very industrious during our play hours. If it 
were not for our son, we should spin a great deiJ 
more together; but the fancy work which we 
do for the sale takes up so much time. Just 
now we are crotcheting little cuffs — ^they are veiy 
neat. I am making two of lilac and green, 
and Josephine two of rose-colour and brown. We 
have each embroidered two collars. . Mamma says 
we must make as many as possible of such thingB 
that cost more trouble than money, as our profits 
will then be larger. 

We meant to make dolls' clothes of the first 
Hnen we spin ; but I am afraid it will hardly le 
fine enough for that, so we shall have to use it for 
sheets after all. Mamma is going to have a piece 
of Unen woven, and the weaver is to weave on 
what we have spun to one end of it. Then when 
it has been bleached, we will cut off our piece of 
linen, and make the sheets. It will be so nice, 
that next summer we shall have linen at the 
bleaching-green. It would be nicer certainly if 
we had our piece separate ; but we shall get to 
that some day or other. 
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We still want a great many things for our 
household : chemises for the dolls' children, towels, 
and table linen. Mamma is to give us the linen 
for the house which papa is going to have built 
for us this spring. Josephine is so pleased about 
the house ; and when we were taking a walk with 
mamma a few days ago, she went into an iron- 
monger's shop and ordered such a very neat little pot 
and tea-kettle for our house. Mamma also bought 
a pair of scales ; but there is still much wanting — 
plates and dishes, and knives and forks* 

Aunt Susan has made us a present of six little 
plates, to put up in our future kitchen : two white 
ones, two red, and two blue. They will look very 
pretty. A few days ago we had to make out a 
list of all the things which we should like to have. 
We took a long time to consider, for mamma 
wished us to take pains ; and when we gave her 
the list, she said, " Have you forgotten anything?" 
" No, mamma."—" Nothing at all ?"— " I think 
not." — " WeH," said mamma, " then I see that 
you intend lifting the coals from the ashes with 
your fingers." Tongs and shovel we had quite 
forgotten. In a short time I recollected something 
else, and I said, " Indeed, mamma, that is not all 
yet ; we must have a cookery-book, for we cannot 
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always be borrowing yours." Mamma smiled, 
and said neither yes nor no. 

The pretty snow man, and the ice palace, which 
the boys had made, are all melted ; but since yester- 
day, frost has again set in, and Josephine and I have 
made ourselves a slide in the yard, and we slide on 
it like lightning. At first, we fell several times ; 
and I cannot understand how the little street boys 
can slide without ever falling ; they do it so fast, 
and in addition they keep their hands in their 
pockets, and yet never fall. 

When the snow is hard again, the boys are 
going to drive out their friends in the sledge ; and 
Josephine and I do not grudge it them, though we 
should like to go too. But perhaps there will be 
no more snow, and that will be a great pity. The 
donkeys have an easy time of it now in the stable, 
and they will certainly get 90 lazy that they wont 
run at all afterwards. We have made them 
rosettes of blue ribbon for their harness, and they 
look very pretty. — Mary. 
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Fiftieth Saturday. 

The snow, of which good Kttle Mary dreamed, 
has never come ; but we went on 

Monday to the ice. It was quite firm, and 
the surface was as smooth and bright as glass ; but 
this pleasure will not last much longer. Well, 
then, something else will come; and when the 
ice melts, the swallows will come ; and then the 
larks ! Oh, we are already longing for the country, 
and our delightful garden. Before we leave town, 
we shall buy several shrubs and flowers, which are 
to be had at the nursery gardens here. William 
has already taken a list of everything that we want. 
Tuesday, — We were again on the* ice; Mr. 
Prince says that skating makes one active, and we 
enjoy it extremely. He skates too, and can cut 
out letters on the ice with his skates, beautifully I 
In the evenings now, we often play a game which 
is very amusing, and at the same time instructive; 
one of us has a clean handkerchief, which he throws 
to some one else ; and, in doing so, he calls out 
the first syllable of a word ; he to whom the hand- 
kerchief is thrown, must quickly add other syl- 
lables, so as to make a complete word. So the 
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handkerchief goes round from one to another. I' 
one often gets the same syllable, it becomes pretty 
difficult to find a new ending; and if you take 
too long to think, you have to give a forfeit. They 
always would call out to me " ter." I said firs: 
" territory," and " terrible," and " terror ;" bn: 
in the end I had to pay a forfeit. For one of 
them I had to recite a poem. I chose Macaulaj's 
Horatius. Aunt Susan put a shawl over me, and 
made me put my hands behind me, while she put 
hers forward, and gesticulated to my recitation— 
at first so, that all the rest laughed incessantly; 
but at last mamma said, " No, really you must not 
spoil the children's taste : rather show them how 
it should be done properly." 

And when aunt Susan gesticulated seriously, I 
felt more inclined to recite well; and when 
I stopped, they all called out, "Bravo, bravo!'' 
and applauded. Aunt Susan said, " Don't be 
conceited, Harry, for it was all my doing." I 
laughed, and said, " Not altogether, auntie." She 
held up her finger at me, and said, " Well, next 
time I shall let you stick, and then they will 
all make fun of you." 

Wednesday. — Mr. Prince called on a friend, who 
has a collection of stuffed birds, and he took us 
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■with him. It was early when we went, and the 

gentleman was at lunch. I went to the table, for 

I saw something moving on the tray, and was 

quite astonished to find that it was a snake. The 

naturalist had caught the animal himself, and keeps 

it generally in a large glass. He had two at first, 

which he allowed to go about his room, when and 

where they Uked ; but one of them escaped through 

the window, and since that he takes more care of 

the other. I am not at all afraid of snakes ; but 

I know I should not like to eat my lunch with a 

snake lying close before me. 

The birds are beautifully arranged, and inter- 
ested us much; I liked the water birds best 
There was a sea-gull among them, black and 
white, with a dark red beak, which was long and 
pointed for opening the oyster shells, and a Solan 
goose fi:om the Bass Rock, where Mr. Prince has 
promised to take us when we are older. The 
little reptiles did not interest me much ; William 
cared more for them. We obtained permission 
to return next Saturday, in order to examine 
everything more minutely. 

Thursday, — ^Mr. Prince went over with us the 
natural history of the birds we had seen the day 
before. His Wend had himself shot some of the 
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birds, natives of Europe. He was in company 
with some Frenchmen in Norway, who had shoot- 
ing of their own, and he shot many birds there, 
but never any more than he could make use of 
and stuff; the Frenchmen, however, shot everr- 
thing that came in their way in the shape of birds 
and small animals, so that it was a perfect mas- 
sacre, and quite enraged him, as it was useless, 
for the animals were only thrown away. He had 
shot several little weasels, and had got a fiir made 
from their skins. Mr. Prince said, " That is a 
warm souvenir of Norway." 

Friday. — ^Mr. Prince took us to a print shop, 
where paper and sealing-wax eire also sold. We 
bought paper, and afterwards looked at the engrav- 
ings and pictures; Mr. Prince explained a good 
deal to us, and as he both draws and paints him- 
self, he could direct our attention to the most 
beautiful parts. The pictures of generals and 
battles pleased me most; Willie preferred the 
landscapes. There were many other interesting 
things to be seen : decayed leaves of which the 
veins alone remain, stuffed birds, and pretty httle 
wreathes of roses and forget-me-nots. I bought 
one of these for Mary; William could not buy 
anything, as he wants to save up; I said we 
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30uld give the wreath to Mary from both of us, 
but he would not hear of iL ' 

Saturday. — Willie and I have always a great 
deal to do on Saturdays, as Mr. Prince makes us 
revise all we have done during the week. But 
afterwards we are always glad to have got it over. 
AVe have run up and down the street several 
times for exercise, and now we are going to play 
blind man's buflf with the little girls, — Harry. 



Fifty-First Saturday. 

Nothing particular has occurred this week. We 
have learned diligently, and writtsn out our exer- 
cises, have always been out for a few hours when 
the weather permitted, and in the evenmg have 
generally played some game all together. Conse- 
quently I should have had nothing to write this 
week, if it had not been for a little adventure 
which we had. 

One day, when it was snowing hard, Mamma 
sent Harry and me out to do a message for her. 
The streets were quite empty. Suddenly we 
heard loud crying, and we saw a great big boy 
teasing a very little one, and throwing snow into 
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his face, so that the poor little fellow could not 
open his eyes. I told the great booby to stop 
this stupid fun. He laughed at me, and saluted 
me with such a handful of snow that my cap 
nearly fell oflF. We waited no longer. Harry 
and I had half-a-dozen good hard snowballs ready 
in a twinkUng, and now we bombarded our enemy 
well. He soon perceived that we were not to be 
trifled with, and took himself off as fast as possible. 
The little boy had in the meantime gone home. 

When we told of our exploit at home, aunt 
Susan smiled, and said we were a couple of brave 
fellows, and in future she should always call us 
CsBsar and Alexander. But we would not allow 
her, for our bravery was not very great, seeing 
that we were two .to one. 

But aunt said that whoever espouses the cause 
of the unjustly oppressed, deserves praise and re- 
spect under all circumstances. — William. 



Fifty-Second Saturday. 

One day last week was mamma's birth-day ; 
but it is never kept, because on that day, ten 
years ago, our dear grandmamma died quite unex- 
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pectedly. Since then, mamma has desired .us never 
to keep it by giving presents, but to look upon it 
as an ordinary day. We always wish her joy 
nevertheless, and she takes it very kindly. Mamma 
says, " To enjoy presents and other little pleasures, 
one nefcd have a cheerful heart, and this I never 
have on that day, although always a thankful one 
towards God and my fellow-creatures." 

The fact is, mamma never likes to be made much 
of, and always cares more for others than for her- 
self ; and I. suppose that is the reason. 

My savings are increasing pretty well. I have 
already laid aside a good deal, though I have often 
been tempted to spend money that I could spare ; 
but till now I have firmly withstood. We hear 
almost always good accounts of David ; and when 
the schoolmaster sometimes writes that he has 
been idle or disobedient, we are so vexed, that I 
can now quite understand how sorrowful parents 
must be whose children won't learn or obey. 

On mamma's birth-day, aunt Susan invited us 
to take lunch in her room ; and we had chocolate 
which aunt had herself boiled on the fire. This 
was a great treat. Mamma, too, came, and aunt 
said, " Now, you see we are not at all festive here, 
for everything is quite simple, and the hostess her- 

s 
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seK is cooking." We were very merry, for aunt 
Susan had arranged everything so nicely; and 
when we went away, she said, " Come back in the 
twilight, and then you shall have roasted apples 
and a fairy tale." Oh how glad we were ! 

We told Mr. Prince at once, and he allowed 
lis to leave off earlier in the afternoon, and then 
off we galloped to aunt's room. It was delightfully 
warm there ; and the apples smelt delicious — so 
well roasted. Of course, we were much pleased 
with them ; but more so with the fairy tale which 
aunt told us thus : — 

" My fairy tale is called ' A Word' — and there 
was once a fairy, who, like all other fairies, took 
pleasure in enchanting mortals, and then causing 
the spell to be broken. 

" Once, twelve young girls had excited her dis- 
pleasure, and she carried them away through the 
air to her magic palace. She did not change 
them, but left them their own forms, and sur- 
rounded herself by them, as a princess surrounds 
herself by her maids of honour, with this difference, 
that a prmcess seldom sees her maids, and the 
fairy constantly saw these young persons, even 
when they never suspected that she was pre- 
sent. 
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" In a large hall of the charmed pala(5e, these 
twelve young beauties sat or stood, occupied with 
that which in their family circles they had 
most disliked. One worked, another read ; 
some wrote, others kept accounts ; one prepared 
eTerything for dinner, as if she had to provide for 
a citizen's household, another one looked over 
linen ; and some washed and dyed ribbons. In 
short, each one did something ; but their employ- 
ment never varied ; and in this lay the greatest 
punishment, to which some resigned themselves 
meekly, others sullenly, and some also impa- 
tiently. 

" As the fairy was often implored for mercy, 
she once said, * Well then, your prayers shall be 
heard ; but you yourselves must work your deliver- 
ance : from the midst of you must come the word 
which grant sit. Now guess !' 

" After the fairy left them, the young girls em- 
braced one another impetuously, each one seizing 
on the one next her, and calling out, * Guess, oh 
guess ! do guess !' But an mvisible power sud- 
denly separated them, and drove them back to 
their former occupations. 

" From that time forward, what suspense they 
were in ! Each one thought and reflected, * Am 
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I it ? k it she ? what word can it be ? oh who 
Gould but guess it I ' 

'* Months went past — ^louder and louder grew 
the sighs and lamentations, for none found the 
word. Only one of the girls sighed not, com- 
plained not ; she meditated. Each day the fairy 
came, reviewed the assembly with her piercing 
eyes, and asked, *Is it found?' But each time 
she received a negative answer from the twelve 
maidens. 

" But one day, when she again appeared to 
inquire, the silent beauty stepped forward, and 
taking the hand of two of her companions, knelt 
with them at the fairy's feet, saying, with gentle 
voice, * I think I have discovered the spell. My 
companions, are^ called Elvira, Nathalie, and I 
myself Dorothea. From the initial letters of 
these names is formed the word of the charm, for 
it is the 
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